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Electronics and Electron Devices 
Third Edition of Fundamental Electronics and Vacuum Tubes 
By ARTHUR L. ALBERT, Oregon State College 


As in the first edition, this revision trains the student in the 
fundamental concepts underlying electronic developments. The 
author has included chapters on solid state devices, an extensive 
treatment of transistors, a chapter on magnetic amplifiers for use 
in electronic and control circuits, and a chapter on wave shaping. 
1956 582 pages $8.00 


Design of Reinforced Concrete 


By BORIS W. BOGUSLAVSKY, Senior Civil Engineer, 
Aramco Overseas Company 


Presenting, in simple detail, the fundamentals of structural 
theory as they apply to the analysis and design of reinforced con- 
crete members, this text also acquaints the student with the design 
procedures and techniques commonly employed in structural engi- 
neering. The author offers a completely new design of eccentrically 
loaded columns. 1956 428 pages $7.50 


Principles of Turbomachinery 
By DENNIS G. SHEPHERD, Cornell University 


Here is a text that provides an integrated treatment of the 
principal types of turbomachinery (pumps, fans, compressors, 
steam, gas and hydraulic turbines). The author demonstrates that 
the same fundamental principles of energy transfer apply to all 
types of turbomachinery. The book contains over 250 illustrations. 
1956 463 pages $10.00 


Route Surveys and Construction 
Third Edition of Route Surveys 


By HARRY RUBEY, University of Missouri 


The third edition of this well-known textbook maintains its 
original approach. It emphasizes professional civil engineering, 
including construction, contracting, management, and_ practical 
photogrammetry. Based on a half-century of practice and teach- 
ing, the book is a permanent reference work, with unusually 
complete tables and problems for all types of routes. 1956 597 
pages $6.25 
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In November: a NEW text on... 


Heating and 
Air Conditioning 


By Burgess H. Jennings 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
The Technological Institute 
Northwestern University 


In this new textbook, written by the coauthor of the highly success- 
ful Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, all types of heating systems 
are discussed in detail. The ventilating aspects of air conditioning are 
emphasized—though sufficient consideration is given to refrigeration 
and cooling, to provide an adequate basis for the design of complete 
year-around air conditioning systems. 


The book is intended primarily for junior or senior courses in heat- 
ing, ventilating, and air conditioning, and thus a determined effort has 
been made to interest and challenge students at that level. A prior 
background in thermodynamics is desirable—but not mandatory, since 
the book contains a review chapter on that subject. 


The book can be covered adequately in a three-hour one-semester 
course, but is also satisfactory for a larger course where design projects, 
and a large number of the problems provided, are assigned. Approxi- 
mately 600 pages; 224 illustrations; 6 bv 9 inches; cloth. $7.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
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Just Published! ‘Ne » 5th Edition 


CONDENSED 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by 


ARTHUR ROSE, Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, and ELIZABETH G. ROSE, Consult- 
ant on Chemical Literature. 


iii 


Now, more than ever, the most valuable chemical 
dictiqnary in the English language! 


An entirely new and greatly enlarged edition. No other dictionary offers 
such a vast fund of information and data for all who require quick access 
to chemicals, chemical terms, allied substances used in production and 
research, and fundamental terms used in chemistry and the process 
industries. It gives in simple, direct language both the vital information 
needed by non-chemists and the basic numerical data regularly required 
by chemists. It is the largest and most complete chemical dictionary 
in number and kind of entries, as well as the extent of essential informa- 
tion offered under each. 


Striking Features of the New Fifth Edition 

1,220 double-column pages as compared with 760 pages in the 4th 
edition. The result of 6 years of intensive preparation: all entries 
revised where necessary; obsolete information removed or brought up 
to date; trade mark and trade name information greatly expanded and 
100% revised using new material obtained from producers; thousands 
of new entries based on wide review of scientific journals, technical 
magazines, and books; complete coverage of new chemicals and new 
terms. Thumb indexed for quick reference. Larger, easier-to-read 
print. Edited with exceptional care and accuracy. 


“Should be on every bookshelf.””—American Dyestuff Reporter. 


“Useful throughout the chemical and processing industry.”—American 
Petroleum Institute Quarterly. 


“Most serviceable work of reference for the chemist.’”’—Jnternational 
Sugar Journal. 


“Among the many chemical dictionaries now available, this is the one 
of greatest value.”—Manufacturing Chemist. 


1956 1,220 double-column pages $12.50 
Examine this comprehensive work 10 days free. 


Send today for your on-approval copy 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. M-965, 430 Park Ave., WN. Y. 22, NW. Y. 
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NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


HIGH PRESSURE TECHNOLOGY 


By EDWARD W. COMINGS, Purdue University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Chemical Engineeri 570 pages, $11.50 
The first book to cover the whole field of high pressure technology, and to present the subject 


at a level that can be understood by a senior student of chemical engineering. The central : 
theme is the influence of elevated pressure on chemical and physical systems, and on the t 
i 
f 


design of equipment for handling these systems experimentally or on a commercial scale. 
Both the theory and the art of applying hi pressure in the laboratory and in industrial - 


ed ve appendixes supply data for problems, calculations, 


3 esses are directly 
and design. 


COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 


By W. L. EVERITT and G. E. ANNER, University of Illinois. 634 pages, $9.50 


An updated, expanded, improved edition of a widely used standard work noted for its clear, 
step-by-step analyses of the major problems ———— the communications engineer. Em- 
phasis is placed on the area which must precede the study of all other divisions of communica- 
tion—the fundamentals of linear network analysis and synthesis, including the use of unilateral 
elements. In order to demonstrate design requirements imposed on the linear portions of 
communications system networks, both an analysis of various types of modulation and the 
transformation of transients from the time to the frequency domain are developed. 


PROPERTIES OF COMBUSTION GASES 


Volume I: Thermodynamic Properties—432 pages 
Volume II: Chemical Composition of Equilibrium Mixtures 
676 pages 


By THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., Two volumes: not sold 
separately... $75.00 


Comprised wholly of tables with brief introductory text, these volumes provide an accurate 
knowledge of the thermodynamic properties and behavior of the working fluid of the air- 
breathing combustion engine, under all operating conditions, and contribute to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the performance levels which are becoming practicable for air-breathing jet propulsion 
systems. Tables are applicable to the combustion gases of any fuel with a hydrogen to carbon 7 
ration of two. 

Volume I contains 45 pages on introductory material and lists in English units, the function: 
enthalpy, entropy, mean molecular weight, density, sonic velocity (on both equilibrium and 
frozen composition bases), heat capacity and two non-ideality coefficients. 

Volume II lists the equilibrium chemical composition of the mixtures in terms of the mal- 
fractions for temperatures above 2500 R on the same et of independent variables used in 
Volume I. The following species are considered: A, C (graphite), CO, CO», H:O, Oo, N:, 
H, O, N, NO, OH, CHa, and NH:. 


ANALOG COMPUTER TECHNIQUES 


By CLARENCE L. JOHNSON, U. S. Air Force Institute of Technology. 288 
pages, $6.00 


Designed as an aid to those learning to use electronic analog computers (or electronic differ- 
ential analyzers), this book makes the transition period from neophite to experienced computer 
operator easier for the engineer. Following the introductory and general material on electronic 
analog computation, the volume consists of specific techniques for the solution of difficult or 
unusual problems. Wherever practical, techniques and principles are presented in such a 
manner that an individual with a minimum knowledge of mathematics and electronics can 
readily understand them. 
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from McGRAW-HILL 


ENGINEERING ANALYSIS: 


A Survey of Numerical Procedures 


sin By STEPHEN H. CRANDALL, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 430 
pages, $9.50 
ibject A second-year graduate text devoted to the ad d problems of engineering analysis. It 
_— considers briefly the formulation of mathematical models and the construction of pa 
a the tional programs for solving these with automatic or hand computing machines. The material 
scale. is arranged according to a natural classification of the basic types of problems in enginee: 
proc- analysis, which include equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation. It is the first book written 
tions, from an engineering viewpoint at this advanced level. 
THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF ENGINEERING 
FOUNDATIONS 
9.50 By F. D. C. HENRY, University of Leeds, England. McGraw-Hill Civil Engineer- 
test, ing Series. 547 pages, $9.00 
inica- This excellent new text, published by special arrangement with E. & F. N. Spon Limited> 
ateral England, presents current practice and possible future trends in the design and construction 
ns of of engineering foundations in Great Britain and the United States. Broad in scope, the 
d the book covers geology; soil mechanics; mini! a individual, continuous and raft 
footings; piers, piles, retaining walls, bulkheads, culverts, cofferdams, caissons, underpinning, ng, 


and moving structures. Included are summaries of relevant investigations in soil mechanics 
and structures. 


ELECTRONIC ANALOG COMPUTERS 


By GRANINO A. KORN, Lockhead Aircraft Corporation; and THERESA M. S 
KORN, Boeing Aircraft Company. 372 pages, $7.00 


sold This practical volume covers the important facts aboud d-c analog computers from design 
data to methods for setting up problems. Every step in the operation of d-c analog computers, 
including repetitive computers, used as differential analyzers and equation solvers, is treated. ‘ 
urate The book gives full descriptions of the design of circuits, auxiliary components, and complete 4 
Ft computer installations for today’s applications in industry and science. : 
ulsion 
arbon TOOL DESIGN 
ction : By CYRIL DONALDSON and GEORGE H. LeCAIN, Rochester Institute of : 
si Technology. New Second Edition. IN PRESS : 
mal- Written especially for class study with questions, problems, drawing assignments and refer- : 
ed in ences, the book provides a complete text for a course in desi tools for industry. Each 
» Ne topic is developed in logical order and supplemented with drawings and worked-out examples. 
sla The principles and fun entals of stre: of materials as they apply to the practice of tool 
design are included. Emphasis is placed on the importance of tool design in relation to the 
economical manufacture of products. 
288 TRANSISTORS IN RADIO AND TELEVISION 
By MILTON S. KIVER, 324 pages, $6.50 (text edition available) 
liffer- Here is a basic book—up to date, well organized, easy to understand and use, stressing the 
iputer practical aspects of transistors and transistor operation. Every effort is made to tie in all 
tronic points with the reader’s present electronic knowledge. The text begins with modern electron 
ult or theory, progressing step by step to the operation of point contact, junction, and other transistors. 
uch a Transistor circuits as they appear in radio receivers and television sets are discussed, and 
Ss can recent transistor developments are analyzed. Various precautions for servicing circuits and 
devi anda thod of approach are also included. 
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Selected RONALD Locks 


— 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRIC-CIRCUIT THEORY 


RICHARD H.. FRAZIER, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PROVIDES A COMPLETE, elementary exposition of electric-circuit theory, 
covering clearly and concisely the steady and transient states in direct and 
alternating current circuits having linear parameters. Includes electric-circuit 
definitions and concepts, resistance networks, basic alternating-current con- 
cepts, impedance networks, nonsinusoidal waves, polyphase networks, tran- 
sients, etc. Realistic problems are included from each of the three major 
branches of electrical engineering—electric power, communications, and elec- 
tronics. 277 figures, tables; 434 pp. 


ELECTRIC POWER TRANSMISSION 


JOHN ZABORSZKY, Washington University; and 
JOSEPH W. RITTENHOUSE, University of Missouri 


AN AUTHORITATIVE SURVEY of the power system and transmission lines 
in the steady state, with methods for studying such operations. Enriched 
throughout with discussions of recent technological advances, the book uses 
numerical examples extensively to provide better insight into the workings 
of a power system. Describes such methods as the universal circle diagram; 
new techniques of power system loss calculation; important aspects of power 
system operation such as load frequency regulation, etc. 344 ills., tables; 
676 pp. 


FUNDAMENTALS of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


RALPH A. GALBRAITH and DAVID W. SPENCE 
—both Syracuse University 


RECOGNIZING that electrical engineering today makes greater use of science 
than in past decades, this textbook stresses fundamentals in terms of scien- 
tific principles rather than in terms of direct experimental observations. 
Covers principles of electron theory of matter, of circuit elements, electric 
energy sources, d-c circuit action, conductors, static and quasi-static mag- 
netic fields and circuits, etc. Develops laws, concepts with information on 
range of frequencies, apparatus dimensions in which static relations can be 
applied. 281 ills., tables; 425 pp. 


ELECTRONICS 


RALPH R. WRIGHT, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


THIS PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK is specifically designed to meet the need of 
engineering students in the non-electrical curriculum. Gives a broad coverage 
of the basic principles and applications of electron tubes in the fields of 
communications, industry, and controls. Covers: electron behavior; thermionic 
high-vacuum tubes; gas tubes; principles of circuit analysis; amplification; 
oscillation, modulation, and detection; rectification; cathode-ray tubes and 
applications; x-rays; basic control units, etc. 334 ills., tables; 387 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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FOUNDATIONS—Design and Practice 


By Elwyn E. Seelye, Seelye Stevenson Value 8 Knecht, Consulting Engineers. 
Gives a wealth of practical information on all phases of foundation construction 
and design. /956. 466 pages. Illus. $16.00. 


CIRCUIT THEORY AND DESIGN 


By John L. Stewart, California Institute of Technology. Applies modern net- 
work theory to the understanding of vacuum tubes and feedback systems. Pole- 
zero design methods are extensively employed. /956. 480 pages. Illus. 
Prob. $9.50. 


ROCKET PROPULSION ELEMENTS, Second Edition 


By George P. Sutton, Rocketdyne, Division of North American Aviation, Inc. 
An introduction to the engineering of rockets covering basic elements and 
technical problems. The new edition is expanded approximately 45%. /956. 
483 pages. Illus. $10.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEMICONDUCTORS 


By W. Crawford Dunlap, Jr., General Electric Company. Presents all the im- 
portant aspects of semiconductors in an introductory manner, with emphasis on 
the physical aspects. /956. Approx. 316 pages. Illus. Prob. $6.75. 


POWER SYSTEM STABILITY, Volume Il 


By Edward Wilson Kimbark, Seattle University. Covers synchronous ma- 
chines and their excitation systems. It supplements Volume I by treating 
more advanced topics such as damping, saliency, and saturation. /956. 322 
pages. Illus. $10.00. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT, Second Edition 


By Karl Imhoff, Consulting Engineer; and Gordon M. Fair, Harvard University. 
Including recent developments in the field, this new edition presents the re- 
quirements and practices of modern sewage treatment simply and concisely. 
1956. Approx. 346 pages. Illus. Prob. $7.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLOR TELEVISION 


By The Hazeltine Laboratories Staff. Knox MclIlwain and Charles E. Dean, 
Editors. Explains both the design and underlying theory of color television 
equipment. Complete data is given for the design of receivers. /956. 595 
pages. Illus. $13.00. 


Send today for your examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STANDARDS, Fifth Edition 


By Charles G. Ramsey, 4.1.4.; and Harold R. Sleeper, F.4./.4. Exten- 
sively revised and expanded, the new “Ramsey and Sleeper” is ready to give 
data and standards for today’s building. Each page of the new edition has 
been critically reviewed and the recommended revisions are included. As 
before, all data is presented in graphic form. /956. 758 pages. $18.50. 


LINEAR TRANSIENT ANALYSIS, Volume I 


By Ernst Weber, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. This volume examines 
transient phenomena in two-terminal-pair networks, filters, and transmission 
lines. It emphasizes use of the Fourier and Laplace transforms. /956. 452 
pages. Illus. $10.50. 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING, Volume 1! 


By Ivan E. Houk, Consulting Engineer. Offers a thorough, up-to-date treat- 
ment of projects, conduits, and structures. Emphasis is upon practical require- 
ments for planning and constructing irrigation projects. /956. 531 pages. 
Illus. $14.00. 


APPLIED ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS 


By Isaac Fern Kinnard, General Electric Company. Explores the basic 
principles behind commonly employed electrical measurement devices. One 
of a Series Written by General Electric Authors for the Advancement of Engi- 
neering Practice. /956. 600 pages. Illus. $15.00. 


ON HUMAN COMMUNICATION—A Review, a Survey, and a Criticism 


By Colin Cherry, University of London. Reviews recent trends in the study 
of human communication. It discusses relationships between linguistics, cyber- 
netics, psychology, semantics, and phonetics. A Technology Press book, M.I.T. 
1956. Approx. 356 pages. Illus. Prob. $7.50. 


VACUUM-TUBE CIRCUITS AND TRANSISTORS 


By Lawrence Baker Arguimbau, with transistor contributions by Richard 
B. Adler. Gives a clear understanding of the fundamentals of non-linear 
circuitry. The text features well-integrated treatment of transistors, and 
numerous illustrations and problems. /956. 646 pages. Illus. $10.25. 


Send today for your examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW .... 


B®» .... That we had another very 
successful Annual Meeting? The staff 


at Iowa State College did a good job - 


of planning and they were gracious 
hosts. The planning pertained not 
only to the technical aspects of the 
meeting, but also the social. There 
never was a dull moment, not even 
for the ladies and children. The So- 
ciety greatly appreciates the active 
part taken by President and Mrs. J. 
H. Hilton, the control of the weather 
by Dean J. F. Downie Smith, and the 
many, many hours of painstaking at- 
tention to details by Professor Lowell 
O. Stewart, local chairman, Professor 
G. Ross Henninger, vice-chairman, 
and all the others on their commit- 
tees. To each of them we now say, 
“Thanks for a job well done—and we 
hope you had a good vacation.” 


» .... That thanks also are due 
to Division, program, ECAC, and 
ECRC chairmen for the preparation 
of effective programs? Each of you 
received a copy of the preliminary 
program so nothing more will be said 
here. John Mattill covers the high- 
lights in his article on page 13. If 
you have never attended an Annual 
Meeting come to Cornell next year— 
June 17-21; you and your family will 
have a good time. 


& .... That all items of business, 
as well as reports presented and dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board and General Council, are 
printed as a unit in this issue? Read 
the minutes of the meetings (pages 
25 and 34) and get a good idea of 
what is going on within the Society; 
its business is part of your business. 


2 


> .... That one of the significant 
actions taken by the General Council 
was its decision to speed up the abil- 
ity of the Society to act on important 
matters? The lack of meetings from 
June to October or November does 
not facilitate prompt or rapid transac. 
tion of business. During the past year 
letter ballots were used on several oc- 
casions, but even that is not always 
adequate or satisfactory. The Gen- 
eral Council therefore voted to “dele- 
gate to the President and Secretary 
those decisions pertaining to the man- 
agement of the Society and the deter- 
mination of what items should be 
brought to the Executive Board and 
to the General Council.” This is ad- 
ditional evidence that the Constitu- 
tion of the Society needs a general 
“overhauling.” 


& .... That the most common 
complaint about the programs at the 
Annual Meeting was that entirely too 
many college professors read their pa- 
pers? The reflections came both from 
within and without academic ranks. 
Can’t we speak extemporaneously on 
subjects on which we are authorities? 
If we, as speakers, can’t remember a 
few ideas of our own, how can we ex- 
pect an audience to remember them? 
This is a challenge to those who are 
planning programs, to those who par- 
ticipate in them and also, perhaps, 
to our English and Humanistic-Social 
Divisions. We apparently need some 
guides to follow. Good written mate- 
rial, designed for reading, is required 
for the JouRNAL, but the presentations 
at the Annual Meetings should not 
be read! As some comments have put 
it, “No wonder our students sleep!” 
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DO YOU KNOW .... 


p> .... That the newest of our Di- 
visions is Engineering Economy? In 
changing Economy from a committee 
toa division, the General Council rec- 
ognized the continued stability of the 
goup as a committee, the many years 
of successful programs at Annual 
Meetings, and the place of the sub- 
ject matter in engineering education. 
4. R. Gruehr of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn is the first Division 
Chairman and Arthur Lesser, Jr. of 
Stevens Institute of Technology is the 
frst representative on the General 
Council, serving a two-year term. 


> .... That the first preliminary 
program for the 1957 Annual Meeting 
was received in July? It is complete 
with titles and names of speakers. 
Hats off to the Industrial Engineering 
Division! Every other division should 
have its program responsibility fixed 
by now and planning should be under 
way. 


> .... That a total of 170 at- 
tended the Mathematics in Engineer- 
ing open conference at the University 
of Michigan in June? About 25 per 
cent were from educational institu- 
tions and 75 per cent from industry. 
Fourteen papers were presented. 
They are now being edited by Pro- 
fessor G. E. Hay of the University of 
Michigan, and it is expected that they 
will be published as additional articles 
in several issues of the JouRNAL OF 
ENGINEERING EpucaTion during the 
coming year. The Chairman of the 
ag Committee also was Professor 
ay. 


> .... That the receipt of data 
for the report on Engineering Enroll- 
ments and Degrees, 1955, was so 
prompt last year that the same system 


is going to be used again this year? 
On behalf of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation (H. H. Armsby) and ASEE, 
thanks are extended to the registrars 
and deans of engineering. We hope 
you will do as well this year, when 
similar statistics for Technical Insti- 
tutes will be requested also. 


& .... That in the Land-Grant 
News Bulletin (CL #17, 6/8/56—Por- 
tion of Item 15) it was stated that 
“Dr. M. M. Boring of General Elec- 
tric, President of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, recently 
told a luncheon group that industry 
doesn’t need the 68,000 engineers it 
says it does, wouldn't know what to 
do with them if it got them... .” 
Omitted from Dr. Boring’s statement 
is—“provided they were all used prop- 
erly.” Further, the statement also 
applied only to new graduates just 
out of college. 


b> .... That the Technical Insti- 
tute Survey has gotten under way, 
with G. Ross Henninger as Director 
and K. J. Holderman as Chairman of 
the Project Committee? The primary 
objectives of the survey are: 


l. To identify the industrial and 
technological trends influencing the 
education and utilization of engineer- 
ing technicians. 

2. To study the general population 
and educational trends influencing 
technical institute education. 

3. To examine and appraise the 
socio-economic and socio-psycholog- 
ical influence affecting the technical 
institute. 


Secondary objectives are: 


1. To trace and record the historical 
development of the technical institute. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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W. L. EVERITT 
NEW PRESIDENT OF ASEE 


At the June 26 General Session at Ames, on the recommendation of 
the Nominating Committee, Dean Everitt of the College of Engineering, 
University of Illinois was elected President of the Society for 1956-1957. 
Other ps Paes newly elected at the Annual Meeting were C. A. Brown, 
Vice President for instructional division activities; Raymond J. Woodrow, 
Vice President representing the Engineering College Research Council, 
and John Com Treasurer. Further information about them will be 
presented in future issues. 


Rounding out thirty years of mem- 
bership in and stalwart service to the 
Society, “Bill” Everitt has enjoyed a 
wide reputation in many fields of ac- 
tivity as teacher, writer, educational 
and research administrator, and con- 
sultant. An electrical engineer spe- 
cializing in communication systems, 
his graduate background emphasized 
physics and mathematics; his degrees 
include the E.E. from Cornell Univer- 
sity (1922), the M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1926), and the 
Ph.D. from the Ohio State University 
(1933). 


After an undergraduate career in- 
terrupted by service with the Marine 
Corps in World War I, and distin- 
guished academically by two years as 
dectrical engineering instructor at 
Cornell before his own first-degree 
work had been completed, Dean 
Everitt gained practical professional 
experience as engineer with the North 
Electric Manufacturing Company in 
charge of automatic PBX develop- 
ment and design, and with the Bell 
System. He soon returned to teach- 
ing, however, as Instructor in Elec- 
tical Engineering at the University 
of Michigan and later as Assistant 
hrofessor of Electrical Engineering at 
Ohio State. 


At Columbus he rose to the rank of 
full professor, and in 1944, after a 


World War II contribution recognized 
by the War Department's Exception- 
ally Meritorious Civilian Award, he 
accepted appointment as Professor 
and Head of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department at the University of 
Illinois. After five years in this post, 
he was selected for the responsibilities 
he still carries as Dean of the College 
of Engineering at Illinois, and Direc- 
tor of the Engineering Experiment 
Station there. 


The third edition of his widely used 
textbook, Communication Engineer- 
ing (with G. E. Anner), has just ap- 
peared, and the Prentice-Hall Elec- 
trical Engineering series of which he 
is Editor has expanded to more than 
thirty volumes. In addition, Dean 
Everitt is author of the section on 
Wire Communication of the Standard 
Handbook for Electrical Engineers, 
co-author of the war-time volume 
Fundamentals of Radio, and has pub- 
lished numerous articles, especially in 
Electrical Engineering, Proceedings 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
and the JOURNAL. 


Government Service 


Dean Everitt’s connection with the 
armed services and government agen- 
cies has been equally extensive. He 
attained the rank of Major, Signal 
Corps Reserve, after World War I, 
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and in World War II was from 1942 
to 1946 Director of the Operational 
Research Staff, Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, United States Army. 


He has also been a member of the - 


National Defense Research Commit- 
tee, Communication Section; Chair- 
man, International Meeting on Marine 
Radio Aids to Navigation; Member, 
U. S. Senate Advisory Committee on 
Color Television; member of the Com- 
mittee on Electronics of the Research 
and Development Board, Department 
of Defense; of the Electronics Work- 
ing Group of the Joint Panel on Train- 
ing and Training Devices; of the Com- 
mittee for the Mathematical, Physical, 
and Enginering Sciences of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; of the 
Committee on Evaluation of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; of the II- 
linois State Board of Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation; of the 
Fulbright Award Committee (Engi- 
neering ) of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the President’s Commu- 
nications Policy Board. He is cur- 
rently a member of the Technical 
Advisory Panel on Electronics, De- 
partment of Defense, and of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Engineers and Scientists (the 
Bevis Committee). In the last group 
he represents ASEE, succeeding M. 
M. Boring, the retiring ASEE Pres- 
ident. 


Professional Societies 


A member of the Institute of Ra- 
dio Engineers since 1925, President 
Everitt has also served as IRE Pres- 
ident and has been a recipient of its 
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Medal of Honor; in the American Ip. 
stitute of Electrical Engineers he is 
a Fellow and a past Director. His 
other technical memberships include 
the Acoustical Society of America, the 
Audio Engineering Society, Tau Beta 
Pi, Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Eta 
Kappa Nu, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the 
Western Society of Engineers, and 
the Illinois and National Society of 
Professional Engineers. He is a reg- 
istered professional engineer in the 
states of Ohio and Illinois. 


In ASEE, his responsibilities have 
included those of Vice President and 
Chairman of the Engineering College 
Administrative Council, membership 
on the Committee for Evaluation of 
Engineering Education, and Chair- 
man of the Follow-Up Committee on 
the Evaluation Report. For the Engi- 
neers Council for Professional Devel- 
opment he has served as a member of 
the Education and Accreditation Con- 
mittee, of which he will soon be 
Chairman. 


A native of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and a resident of Urbana, Illinois, 
President Everitt’s family consists of 
his wife, Dorothy, and their children, 
Barbara (Mrs. John H. Bryant), Bruce 
(also an electrical engineer), and 
Pamela. His hobbies, aside from the 
constant and precise curiosity of a 
broadly-ranging mind and his widely 
enjoyed skills as speaker and racon- 
teur, are primarily the collection of 
wood-working tools and equipment 
which he “seldom has time to use, 
and helping deserving students, in- 
cluding foreign ones, through college. 
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MAYNARD M. BORING 


ASEE President, 1955-1956 


Presidential Address at the June 26 General Session, 64th Annual Meeting of ASEE, Ames, Iowa 


Engineering education in the United 
States has passed the stages of experi- 
mentation and expansion, and we are 
now in another phase which requires 
exploration and decision. Great care 
must be taken during the next few 
years to see that the proper process is 
ued to develop to the utmost the vital 
brain power so necessary to the con- 
tinued growth of our country. We 
can now identify and evaluate the 
basic material for good engineering 
education. It has taken us 75 years 
to reach this stage. Great strides 
have been made towards the fulfill- 
ment of the ideals but still much is 
to be done. 

The education process in the engi- 
neering colleges does not stand alone 
but is dependent on the maturity and 
basic foundation of the product of our 
public schools, and we are finally 
realizing that it is no better than the 
product to which it is applied. Also, 
that the success of those who com- 
plete their engineering education can 
be no better than the way in which 
they apply their fundamental knowl- 
edge and the way they handle the 
kadership responsibilities that are 
thrust upon them. 

During this century our public 
schools have been forced into an edu- 
cational program that is geared to the 
awerage youngster. The teaching of 
mathematics and science has degener- 
ited enormously as these subjects no 
lnger are compulsory. The rigid 


nine-subject program that was tradi- 
tional in the early part of this century 
and which was required of a relatively 
small percentage of our youth of high 
school age has changed to a fluid pro- 
gram, applied to a non-selected group 
who have a free selection from over 
200 subjects. Under our present-day 
living the need for basic education 
has not been stressed by our public 
schools. There has been a decrease 
in the amount of vital subject matter 
required in the public schools for 
preparation for an engineering career. 
Industry and the modern way of life 
have been imposing a greatly ex- 
panded, broadened, and deepened 
education at the engineering college 
level. As one studies the curriculum 
it is clear that in the evolution a sub- 
stantial percentage of the so-called 
practical or applied engineering 
courses have already been gradually 
eliminated, and many subjects that 
were standard 30 or 40 years ago 
would not now be considered as col- 
legiate material. Our profession, our 
colleges, and the demands of indus- 
try have required more and more 
depth in subject matter so that the 
gap between the secondary schools 
and the colleges has been seriously 
widened. 

Today our average engineering cur- 
riculum instead of being the tradi- 
tional four-year program is closer to 
five because of the increased need for 
more technology and the need for the 
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students to overcome high school cur- 
riculum deficiencies, and some of the 
colleges have already gone to an an- 
nounced five-year program. 


The engineering colleges too have - 


geared their programs to the average 
students and have left the strengthen- 
ing of the better students to the grad- 
uate schools, even though a substan- 
tial percentage of the students do not 
carry their formal education beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree. 

Our educational program is ineffi- 
cient. Approximately 50% of the stu- 
dents qualified for professional work 
do not go beyond the high school, 
and we also lose close to 50% of those 
who start professional work in college 
and those who finish at the Bachelor’s 
level. We all recognize that some of 
our top potential engineering material 
will be lost on the way either due to 
lack of motivation, lack of interest, for 
financial reasons, and otherwise. At 
the same time we grant degrees to 
some students who probably never 
should have gone to college, who 
should have been artisans, who should 
have opened small businesses of their 
own, or who should have progressed 
into fields of a professional nature 
other than engineering or science. 

Unfortunately we have devised no 
way of identifying ability except by 
the degree. It is generally accepted 
that people with Master’s or Doctor’s 
degrees represent the higher quality 
of educated engineer, but the very 
poorest and the very best at the un- 
dergraduate level carry the same des- 
ignation, usually a B.S. in engineer- 
ing. The demands of industry clearly 
indicate that quality rather than quan- 
tity is really needed. In consequence, 
industry has tended to use those in- 
dividuals who fall below the median 
line in situations that are many times 


really not engineering and that could 
be fully as well filled, if not better, by 
graduates of technical institutes or by 
individuals who are specially trained 
for a specific job. 

Many of our colleges and univer. 
sities are carefully studying the work 
of the Committee on Evaluation of 
Engineering Education and some are 
already beginning to apply the results 
of this study to their own programs. 
This will undoubtedly eliminate some 
of those students who have just been 
getting by and will force them either 
into some other kind of profession or 
into the technical institutes. The 
study recently completed by ou 
Humanistic-Social Research Project 
clearly indicates that substantial 
changes must be made. 

This report, in combination with 
the Humanistic-Social study, defines 
what must be done to supply the 
well-rounded individuals so_ badly 
needed in our economy. We must 
find further ways and means of hold- 
ing the qualified students and of elim- 
inating the unqualified so that those 
who graduate will be included in the 
professional category and engineering 
may become truly professional. 

Proper guidance and the stimula- 
tion needed to develop each youngster 
to the limit of his capabilities have 
been seriously neglected both in the 
public schools and in the early stages 
of the undergraduate collegiate days. 
The junior high school level is that in 
which careful guidance and counsel- 
ing is probably most needed; here stu- 
dents, having decided on their future 
professions, are still young enough to 
take the proper courses in high school 
to prepare them for their collegiate 
work. Many feel that it is impossible 
for these youngsters to make such de- 
cisions at this early age, but it is in- 
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teresting to note that much of West- 
em Europe uses such a system with 
considerable success. 

Scientific progress will continue to 
accelerate. We have just scratched 
the surface of atomic energy, new syn- 
thetics, the application of electronic 
principles, and we must look for new 
and improved media to reach the 
young minds. Automation is forced 
upon us before we are ready. The 
concept of automation has been with 
us for a long time and there have been 
spectacular applications of these prin- 
ciples for many years. The demand 
for goods has grown to such an extent 
that we must rapidly augment our 
applications of automation, which in 
turn will enormously increase the de- 
mand and need for creative engineer- 
ing brain power. 

We, as a nation, have become hys- 
terical concerning this manpower 
problem. It would be easy for us to 
become completely complacent and 
to be satisfied with the job we have 
been doing. We must all realize, 
however, that merely adding numbers 
is not going to be the answer. Our 
youth graduating today under the 
typical program are woefully unpre- 
pared for the future and there may be 
serious repercussions even this year. 
The classes of 1956 in a sense are to 
be pitied. The hysterical clamor, the 
rapid increase in starting rates, the 
time lost on plants visits, accompanied 
by an inadequate supply of good 
teachers, all tend to turn out an in- 
dividual who has an inflated idea of 
his value. 

Therefore, I say that we are at a 
crossroads, and that we cannot afford 
to delay longer in studying our prob- 
lem and in applying remedial meas- 
ures that will rapidly overcome our 
deficiencies. Fortunately, the good 


thinking of members of our Society 
has already started us in the right 
direction. The three years of work 
of the Committee on Evaluation, the 
long study in the Humanistic-Social 
area, studies pertaining to the tech- 
nical institutes and to the field of 
graduate study, and others all suggest 
the pattern and the direction in which 
we must go. 

Substantial attempts are being made 
throughout our nation to improve the 
foundation of mathematics and sci- 
ence, of English and other basic sub- 
jects, with beneficial results. Our gov- 
ernment has at long last recognized 
the difficulties in which we find our- 
selves and is actively at work to find 
solutions. 

It is generally considered that our 
greatest stumbling block is the finan- 
cial problem. Can this be true in a 
nation as rich as ours, which in 1950 
spent an average of $354 for student 
instruction per year, and spends more 
on liquor and cigarettes than on edu- 
cation and hospitalization combined? 
Surely we can find a solution to our 
financial problem. Both industry and 
government must participate and will 
if we can devise a suitable formula. 
One of the key problems, of course, 
is the economic status of our teachers. 
In the early part of this century our 
teachers were in reasonable balance 
economically with the other profes- 
sions and at that time stood very high 
in the social consciousness of the pub- 
lic. However, this is no longer true. 
Since we tend to evaluate everything 
by the dollar sign our teachers have 
lost most of their prestige and social 
position even though they are un- 
doubtedly our most important profes- 
sion. 

Bit by bit we are becoming con- 
scious of these problems. Progress 
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towards solution has been slow and 
must be accelerated. It is time for 
action. We must move quickly. The 
desire to help is apparent but there 
are many questions concerning how 
to help. Every effort must be made 
during the coming year to develop 
closer liaison with industry, Govern- 
ment, and the schools; to devise for- 
mulas for assistance which will be 
realistic and which can be rapidly ap- 
plied so that we will not continue to 
lose from the teaching profession those 
qualified to do an effective job. 

Also, we must stimulate among our 
younger people, both in the engineer- 
ing colleges and in the public schools, 
the desire to make teaching a career. 
Many good teachers have been lost by 
attractive offers from industry. A sub- 
stantial portion of this loss occurs at 
about the assistant professor level, a 
period in life when these men have 
not had the opportunity of developing 
research and consulting activities to 
augment their incomes. It is during 
this period, when the financial pinch 
is felt the most, that the teachers 
would be expected to assume family 
responsibilities, including the purchase 
of a home. It is true that fully half 
of our high schools have dropped 
courses in physics. Many are unable 
to provide the more advanced high 
school mathematics, primarily due to 
the lack of teachers. Many interest- 
ing experiments have been tried in 
local areas with some degree of suc- 
cess, yet there has been a gradual de- 
generation both in the quality and 
quantity of high school graduates. A 
few experiments have been tried with 
closed television circuits, which is a 
means of communication that can be 
used to tremendous advantage. 

Too little attention has been paid 
to our technical institutes. It has 


‘a waste of manpower. 
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been too easy in the past to find engi- 
neers willing to live a life of medioc- 
rity, who have not had the drive or 
the ability to move ahead. This is 
Many jobs 
now filled by individuals with Bach- 
elor’s or even higher degrees could as 
well—and probably much better—be 
filled by graduates of our many fine 
technical institutes. These must be 
expanded, and if we follow the work 
of the Committee on Evaluation few 
of the engineers produced will be will- 
ing or even able to handle much of 
the work. The ratio of graduates of 
our technical institutes to those of our 
engineering colleges is probably in 
reverse. Your Society is making a 
comprehensive study of the technical 
institute program. We must all back 
these institutes to the limit and assist 
in providing that level of manpower 
that is just as vital in its peculiar area 
as is the truly professional activity of 
the better college graduate. 

So far we have just taken a brief 
look at the problem, and remedial ac- 
tion is needed now. In this direction 
I propose the following steps. Our 
engineering colleges stiffen their en- 
trance requirements. This will be a 
strong stimulus at the primary and 
secondary school levels. We must 
greatly improve our guidance activ- 
ities. Surely it is the responsibility of 
good teachers to identify difficulties in 
their classes, to provide individual at- 
tention to the young students of qual- 
ity, and to assist them over some of 
the rough spots in their preparation 
for our profession. 

We have taxed our people almost 
to the limit, yet funds must be pro- 
vided for sufficient numbers of well- 
trained, dedicated teachers at a good 
economic level, proper equipment for 


demonstration and laboratory use, and 
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adequate modern buildings. Much of 
the cost will have to be borne by in- 
dustry, as the increased burden on 
the tax payers can become unbear- 
able. By a little study and ingenuity, 
industry will find that investment in 
education will pay off. Increased re- 
tainerships, more sponsored research 
and development, and the use of en- 
gineering teachers in off-periods can 
pay big dividends and will go a long 
way towards solving some of the com- 
plicated financial problems. Summer 
positions are only a minor solution. 

Our younger teachers particularly 
should be encouraged to use their 
vacation periods to obtain experience 
and to continue their educational proc- 
ess, but we must recognize that fre- 
quently summer positions are taken at 
an actual financial loss. The teacher 
has considerable expense if he moves 
his family, and if he leaves them be- 
hind, he, in effect, has to maintain two 
establishments. Industry should con- 
sider these expenditures in establish- 
ing pay rates and, of course, have it 
thoroughly understood that these pay 
rates are for a temporary period only 
and that the teacher is expected to 
return to his teaching job at his reg- 
ular salary. 

Scientific and technological prog- 
ress is not confined to the United 
States. It is most gratifying to be 
able to welcome some of our friends 
from abroad, for we can learn much 
from each other. Engineering educa- 
tion needs stimulation internationally, 
and we should place high on the list 
of Society plans active participation 
with educators from abroad. I hope 
to see the time in the not too distant 
future when we can develop an inter- 
change of teachers on a much larger 
scale between the nations of Western 
Europe and the United States, A 


start has already been made in this 
direction. 

It is important that we look to the 
future, that our Society might well be 
expanded into an international organ- 
ization to provide free flow of infor- 
mation between the teachers of the 
various nations. Some of us are look- 
ing forward to the time when we will 
actually have conventions, similar to 
the one which we are experiencing 
now, in institutions across the Atlantic. 
Many of our friends abroad have a 
basic interest in such associations and 
somehow we must develop the means 
of financing such meetings so that 
there may be a free flow of informa- 
tion on new developments and current 
practices. 

Early recognition and participation 
in educational activtities is essential, 
but the Young Engineering Teachers 
organization has been recognized only 
during the last few years. The future 
of our technology lies in the hands of 
these young teachers and we must 
find a procedure whereby they can 
reach their fullest development. This 
is logically the group who can break 
away from tradition, who have the 
most intimate contact with the stu- 
dents, and who undoubtedly have 
the most influence on the younger 
members of our profession. We must 
encourage these young engineering 
teachers to actively participate in our 
Society and give them an oppportu- 
nity to develop by responsibility. 

Activities such as are being carried 
on by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Science Foun- 
dation; the appointment by President 
Eisenhower of a national committee 
to study the production of engineers 
and scientists; the activities of the En- 
gineers Joint Council, the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development, 
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and the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers; the appointment of 
the Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power Commissions; the work of the 
Committee on Specialized Personnel 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
—all these are indicators of the anxiety 
of the leaders of our nation concern- 
ing our problems. Surely with this 
interest and with this proffered help, 
we should recognize our responsibil- 
ities and take the necessary action. 
Engineering education can never be 
satic and, although progress always 
means trouble, we must move ahead. 
We have gone through a long period 
in which few basic changes have been 
made. From this point on we must 
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continue to guide our young people 
more effectively to see that they are 
provided with modern up-to-the-min- 
ute technology, to stimulate those with 


* exceptional ability to go to graduate 


school and to enter the teaching pro- 
fession in order to attain complete 
utilization of this precious brain power, 

We must provide the necessary 
tools, continually revamp the labora- 
tory programs, provide adequate build- 
ing facilities, and recognize that the 
greatest investment in our nation is 
in our youth. If we, as a Society and 
as a nation, continue to strive ahead 
and are realistic in our responsibilities, 
our future is secure; without these we 
may be facing chaos. 


EJC NUCLEAR ENGINEERING AND 


SCIENCE CONGRESS 


The Second EJC Nuclear Engineering and Science Congress 
and the accompanying Atomic Exposition will be held March 10 
through 16, 1957, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Nineteen major 
engineering and scientific societies already have indicated their 
participation in the Congress which will be held in Convention 
Hall. Dr. Walter G. Whitman, who was Chairman of the United 
States delegation to the 1955 Geneva Conference on Atomic Energy 
and head of chemical engineering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been named Chairman of the General Committee 
for the Congress. Like the first Congress, which was held in 


December, 1955, in Cleveland, Ohio, the 1957 event will be co- 
ordinated by Engineers Joint Council. The initial presentation 
was considered so valuable that its repetition was widely requested. 
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lowa State College, Ames 


JOHN I. MATTILL 


Assistant Director of News Service and Director of Publications, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This report is based largely on information which reached the press room during the meet- 
ing; it therefore includes contributions by John H. Bolton and Professor Glen A. Richard- 
son of the Iowa State College Division of Engineering, Ned E. Disque of the Iowa State 
College Information Office, and Edwin C. McClintock and Henry Spies of the College of 


Engineering, University of Illinois. 


The 1224 members of the Society 
who “aimed for Ames in ’56” found 
the nation’s midlands comfortable, 
friendly, and in every way conducive 
to the transaction of their business. 
At the 64th annual meeting at the 
lowa State College from June 25 to 
29 they celebrated the success of the 
shotgun wedding of the scientist and 
engineer, studied with particular care 
its several offspring—including espe- 
cially nuclear science—and agreed on 
the difficulty of teaching the growing 
numbers of engineers which the na- 
tio needs and whose entrance into 
engineering schools seems more im- 
minent than many had supposed. 


The Scientist-Engineer 


The “shotgun wedding” was the 
phrase of Dr. Earl P. Stevenson, chair- 
man of the board of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. who spoke on “The Scientist-En- 
gineer” at the annual ECRC-ECAC 
banquet Tuesday evening. It re- 
ferred, he said, to the World War II 
circumstances in which scientists were 
catapulted into engineering problems 
and engineers into situations of need- 
ing new fundamental knowledge. “To 
the amazement of both,” said Dr. 
Stevenson, “this gun-point wedding 
turned out to be stimulating and fun, 


as well as tremendously productive. 
It has proved a good marriage.” Its 
offspring, the engineer-scientist of to- 
day, said Dr. Stevenson, “may turn out 
to be the most significant product of 
our age.” 

Mathematics, said Dr. Stevenson, 
originally bridged the gap between 
engineer and scientist, and it has be- 
come the common language; “the first 
requirement of the engineer-scientist 
is that he be proficient in using math- 
ematics as a real tool.” The growing 
importance of the engineer-scientist, 
said Dr. Stevenson, “points up the 
need for engineering students not only 
to become familiar with the principles 
of the various fields of science and 
engineering and mathematics, but also 
to acquire experience in basic as well 
as applied research. . . . For the en- 
gineer-scientist, intuition and imagina- 
tion must be accompanied by a great 
deal of discipline, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding. For this reason we must 
give him research experience as well 
as years of formal education in the 
principles of science. But we must 
give him this and still maintain on our 
campuses an atmosphere in which the 
special genius of the creative individ- 
ual can be nourished. 

“The need is great for more engi- 
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neers,” said Dr. Stevenson, “but the 
most critical need is for engineer-sci- 
entists. It is on this comparatively 
small group of well-educated, well- 
trained, creative individuals that our 
technical supremacy depends.” 


Science in Engineering Education 


Three speakers at the ECRC’s gen- 
eral session spoke in greater detail of 
the engineer’s need to know about 
modern developments in science. In- 
deed, said Dr. Richard B. Adler, asso- 
ciate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, “the ever-increasing do- 
main of science must command an ex- 
panding fraction of any man’s total 
education.” 

Speaking specifically of adding 
modern physics to engineering stud- 
ies, Dr. William L. Everitt, dean of 
the College of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, declared “there is 
today no justification for any confi- 
dence that traditional ways of thought 
will long be adequate for professional 
use in engineering. . . . Engineering 
educators have been slow to face the 
profound revisions which the contri- 
butions of modern physics require in 
our thinking about energy sources and 
power conversion, about materials and 
structures and their uses.” 

Research in physics, he pointed out, 
has been responsible for such new 
engineering tools as electron micro- 
scopes, fluorescent tubes, and transis- 
tors and semi-conductors. If these 
did not shatter the complacency of 
engineers, he said, the dramatic ap- 
plications of atomic energy and nu- 
clear power provide absolute evidence 
that fresh areas of knowledge must be 
added to the “standard equipment of 
all graduates in engineering.” Even 
more important than the actual ac- 
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complishments to date, said Dean 
Everitt, is the certainty that this dem- 
onstrated progress will continue and 
will become increasingly important in 


. the future. 


Engineering educators, Dean Everitt 
declared, must accept this challenge: 
they must efficiently and economically 
absorb in present engineering curric- 
ula a great mass of new essential 
knowledge; this must be done in all 
courses and from all points of view. 
Specifically, engineering teachers must 
constantly strive to integrate physics 
research findings into all phases of en- 
gineering instruction. “Furthermore,” 
said Dean Everitt, “we should sur- 
round our students with such an intel- 
lectual climate that progressively more 
and more of them will choose studies 
in basic science and engineering.” 

Emphasizing the growing role of 
science in all phases of modern life, 
Dr. Adler pointed out that it must 
accordingly have a growing share of 
the educational experience of any 
well-educated man. Indeed, because 
science and its applications—engineer- 
ing—are not completely separable, 
some engineering, too, will automat- 
ically be a part of all broad education. 

Undergraduate engineering educa- 
tion, he continued, should be a very 
special case of this modern education: 
it should emphasize science heavily, 
not only because science is the back- 
bone of creative engineering but be- 
cause it has general educational value 
as well. Science in undergraduate 
education should certainly include as 
much as possible of “any and all 
branches of knowledge about natural 
phenomena which have reached the 
stage of very considerable quantita- 
tive organization,” and should include 
the mathematics required to under- 
stand them. 
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Including as much as possible of 
this kind of science in undergraduate 
engineering education, said Dr. Adler, 
leaves the graduate in a position of 
maximum flexibility. “He would be 
in the unique position of being ready 
to apply quickly whatever may de- 
velop out of current scientific re- 
search. This is the key property of 
the leader in engineering or applied 
science.” 

Citing another example of the weld- 
ing of science and engineering, Dr. 
Merrill M. Flood of Columbia Uni- 
versity said, “Management science and 
operations research identify a rapidly 
growing effort to solve many old types 
of problems through the application of 
engineering art and scientific method. 
This effort is producing new mathe- 
matical structures and scientific knowl- 
edge, now being applied as a develop- 
ing engineering art. 

“It is imperative,” said Dr. Flood, 
“that our overall program of engineer- 
ing education take full account of 
these developments. It is already 
evident that a great deal more empha- 
sis should be placed on fundamental 
subjects such as modern mathematics 
and the behavioral sciences, if our en- 
gineers are to be prepared to cope 
with the kind of systems and manage- 
ment problems encountered in office 
and plant automation. 

“Operational engineers need a good 
working knowledge of modern math- 
ematics and statistics, their approach 
to problems is much the same as that 
of the research scientist, they must 
cope with the economic and human 
aspects of complex systems problems, 
and the electronic computer replaces 
the slide rule for their work. Prog- 
ress in management science and op- 
erations research is already adequate 
to provide the basis for a worthwhile 


educational program. It is a worthy 
challenge to engineering education to 
develop an adequate and timely pro- 
gram to meet these evident profes- 
sional needs.” 


Nuclear Engineering 


A special case of the marriage of 
science and engineering is nuclear 
engineering, and at Ames ASEE mem- 
bers heard ample testimony to the ac- 
tivity of this growing field. Indeed, 
said Dr. V. Lawrence Parsegian, pro- 
fessor of nuclear engineering at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, every en- 
gineering student today should know 
the fundamentals of nuclear science. 
Whatever he now thinks he will do 
after graduation, any student may find 
himself a “nuclear engineer” in tomor- 
rows broadening technology. “This 
major new technology,” he said, “has 
its roots and the elements that will 
help its growth inseparably inter- 
woven with the whole spectrum of 
engineering as we now know it. The 
atomic program is likely to be the 
most important of the factors that will 
determine the pattern of engineering 
education for the next few decades.” 

Philip N. Powers’ (president, Inter- 
nuclear Company) Atomic Energy 
Education Committee reported that 
courses in nuclear engineering are 
now available at 44 institutions and 
degree-granting curricula at 13 of 
them. But Charles Robbins, execu- 
tive manager of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., said, “No other industry 
or calling requires so many educated 
people as does or will the atomic en- 
ergy industry. This is an industry 
which cannot wait for the normal 
processes of education to prepare peo- 
ple to become participants. 

“The limits of atomic energy de- 
velopment will be set by the quality 


more 
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and numbers of people who can set 
themselves ready to enter this field. 
We have an unlimited energy source 
to work with,” declared Mr. Robbins. 
“Our limits are only on the people 
who will have to do the work.” 

Robert J. Fritz, engineer at the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory of 
the General Electric Company, pointed 
out that “nuclear engineering differs 
from the established fields of engi- 
neering in its newness. Because of 
this newness—this lack of experience,” 
said Mr. Fritz, “the nuclear engineer 
must rely on his knowledge of basic 
scientific principles, applied with en- 
gineering judgment.” 

During the Ames meeting the Soci- 
ety announced the final plans for an 
eight-week summer institute at the In- 
ternational School of Nuclear Science 
and Engineering at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory—and for a second 
similar program at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory made necessary 
by great demand. The result of these 
programs, predicted Dr. Maynard M. 
Boring, president of the Society, will 
be a “substantial addition to the edu- 
cational resources of the country in 
meeting the growing need for nuclear 
engineers.” 

The regular program of the School 
at Argonne, described by Rollin G. 
Taecker, consists of nine-month ses- 
sions for scientists and engineers who 
want to learn reactor design and other 
applications of nuclear techniques. 
The program is conducted with the 
North Carolina State College and 
Pennsylvania State University. 

A special event at Iowa State was 
the display of a “pickle barrel” sub- 
critical reactor designed by the phys- 
ics staff of New York University and 
built as a travelling display by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Such 
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reactors are particularly pertinent as 
teaching aids to demonstrate the dis- 
tribution of neutron flux and as re- 
search tools to determine the char- 


. acteristics of reactor operation. 


To Improve Quality of Graduates 


Its awareness of the importance of 
new engineering and science knowl- 
edge is one measure of the Society's 
concern in broadly increasing effec- 
tiveness of engineering education and 
hence the quality of its graduates, 
In his presidential address Dr. Boring 
sounded this strong appeal: “We are 
at a crossroads. We cannot longer 
delay taking every step we know to 
develop to the utmost the vital brain 
power so necessary to the continued 
growth of our country.” 

Secondary education, Dr. Boring 
declared, holds the key to increasing 
the numbers and competence of engi- 
neering graduates. “The educational 
process in the engineering colleges is 
dependent on the maturity and the 
basic foundation of the product of our 
public schools. During this century, 
our public schools have been forced 
into an educational program that is 
geared to the average youngster. The 
teaching of mathematics and science 
has degenerated enormously. 

“While technology has been impos- 
ing a greatly expanded, broadened, 
and deepened engineering education, 
there has been a decrease in the 
amount of vital subject matter avail- 
able in the public schools. The gap 
between 'the secondary schools and the 
colleges has been seriously widened.” 

Dr. Boring suggested that engineer- 
ing schools consider increasing their 
entrance requirements, broadening 
their guidance activities to reach into 
the earlier high school and junior high 
school years, and providing earlier 
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recognition of the careers of success- 
ful young teachers. 

Dr. Albert W. Davison, urging in- 
ceasing efficiency in all educational 
programs while addressing the annual 
dinner of the Chemical Engineering 
Division, pointed out that “of every 
four highly-qualified young men 
who receive diplomas from our high 
schools, three are lost because of in- 
adequate secondary school prepara- 
tion, insufficient financial resources, 
lack of motivation, or indifferent atti- 
tudes on the part of parents, friends, 
and guidance counselors. If we could 
fnd some means of motivating only 
one of the three high-grade lost sheep 
toundertake a career in science or en- 
gineering,” declared Dr. Davison, “our 
technical manpower problem would 
be solved in less than ten years.” 


The College Faculty Crisis 


To meet the needs for engineers 
will require not only students to study 
engineering but faculty to teach them, 
ad the problem of finding competent 
teachers for the growing numbers of 
students attracted wide attention at 
Ames. To set the problem in true 
perspective, Professor Ross J. Martin 
of the University of Illinois gave an im- 
portant summary of enrollment trends: 
between 1951 and 1955 engineering 
enrollments rose 55 per cent. And on 
the basis of present indications, the 
1969 engineering enrollment will be 
more than double the 1955 figure. 

“Bearing in mind that policy read- 
justments take considerable time for 
implementation,” said Professor Mar- 
tin, “we must look ahead at least four 
to eight years for returns on any com- 
bination of planning, budgeting, and 
execution which we accept today. 
This means long-range planning now 
if action is desired in time to meet 


student requirements and the national 
need for expansion of our trained 
manpower reserve. If we wait for fu- 
ture conditions as envisioned here to 
overwhelm us,” cautioned Professor 
Martin, “expansion will come too late.” 
Professor Martin continued, “As stu- 
dent numbers go up, staff needed will 
rise in about the same proportion. 
The ability of our teachers has a major 
or even a controlling influence on the 
quality of our graduates. We appear 
to face as a group, though with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, a common 
problem of much greater magnitude 
than has generally been supposed. 
And,” said Professor Martin, “our 
problem threatens us in engineering 
much sooner than had been assumed, 
significantly ahead of the rises pre- 
dicted for higher education generally.” 
Is there an answer to this riddle of 
greater need for greater competence 
but fewer teachers to provide it? 
Because this need cannot be over- 
sold, said Dr. William G. Van Note, 
president of Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, we must take it to the nation; 
we should, he said, do all possible to 
publicize our problem—being respon- 
sible, refraining from the absurd 
and ridiculous, stating the case fully. 
While doing this, colleges may also 
take concerte action of their own. 
The relative purchasing power of 
the faculty must be increased. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1953, said Dr. Van 
Note, though his salary was raised the 
college professor lost 10 per cent in 
purchasing power while the physician 
gained 48 per cent, the automobile 
worker gained 57 per cent, and the 
coal miner gained 90 per cent. Even 
within our present resources faculty 
salaries may be increased; we can, if 
we are willing, said Dr. Van Note, 
eliminate some college activities which 


{| 
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are not basic to education. We can 
increase the efficiency of teaching by 
using closed-circuit television, by in- 
creasing the size of classes, by assign- 


ing the most effective teachers delib- . 


erately to the undergraduates who 
need them most, by rewarding on 
merit instead of seniority. We can 
hope for help from industry, said Dr. 
Van Note, in terms of direct grants, 


scholarships, summer employment, 
and even part-time year-round em- 
ployment. 


But basically these, said Dr. Van 
Note, are stop-gap answers. The 
basic problem is this: “So long as edu- 
cation charges less than the cost of its 
product, operates its plant and person- 
nel nine months out of twelve, in- 
creases efficiency questionably if at 
all, and simultaneosly tries to match 
wages with its industrial competitor 
who charges full costs plus profit for 
its product, operates its plant continu- 
ously, obtains eleven to eleven and 
one-half months productivity per year 
from its workers, and steadily in- 
creases its efficiency, education will 
‘be the loser and forced into the posi- 
tion of a dependent who, to sustain 
life, must beg alms from its more pro- 
ductive rival. 

“The college faces a crisis because 
it is selling its profesors’ services be- 
low their demonstrated value,” de- 
clared Dr. Van Note. “I am propos- 
ing that education become financially 
realistic and, with eyes open to the 
economic facts-of-life and closed to 
tradition and custom, attempt to prac- 
tice what it prides itself in teaching. 
Until we do,” he insisted, “we will 
continue increasingly to be cast in the 
beggar’s role; and it matters little 
whether we seek alms from legisla- 
tors or industry. Public and private 
colleges are supplicators together.” 
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But Walter E. Remmers, vice pres. 
ident of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, said he believed that 
many of the apparent “luxuries” of 
present college policies are, in fact 
responsible for colleges’ continuing 
success in attracting teachers despite 
low salaries. “Some people who are 
not close to the situation in educa- 
tion,” he said, “believe that the prob- 
lem is solely that of faculty salaries, 
They compare salaries in education 
with those in industry without consid- 
ering the other recompense associated 
with teaching. Such things as the nine 
months’ employment interspersed with 
holidays at Christmas and Easter, a 
shorter working day, security, en- 
ployment in the most pleasant sur. 
roundings, daily association with in- 
tellectual people, an opportunity for 
cultural development and _ interesting 
recreation, an opportunity to do re 
search, to write, to travel, to live in 
communities that in general are far 
more attractive than the average in- 
dustrial town, and in many cases to 
live in subsidized housing, and the 
satisfaction of developing young men 
into outstanding leaders in science 
and engineering—these are some of 
the compensating factors that favor 
teaching careers.” 

Despite these advantages, the engi- 
neering colleges of the United States 
have experienced a net loss of three 
per cent of their teaching staffs to in- 
dustry within the past two years, just 
when increasing enrollments made it 
necessary that staffs be enlarged. A 
survey by a committee of which Arlen 
R. Hellwarth, assistant to the director 
of employment at Detroit Edison 
Company, was chairman shows that 
engineering colleges need 1300 more 
teachers to carry the 1956-57 load, or 
about 15 additional for every 100 now 
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aching. During the two-year pe- 
riod of the survey, 750 left engineer- 
ing faculties for industry while 500 
kt industry for teaching, leaving a 
set loss to the colleges of about three 
tachers in every 100. 

“The foremost—and the most obvi- 
us—of the competitive conditions in 
industry which attract the teachers is 
money,” R. N. Dyer, head of the 
yrsonnel division of the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, told the Rela- 
tions with Industry Division. “It is 
aknown fact that individuals em- 
jloyed in engineering and scientific 
utivities not only start at salaries 
higher than those in the teaching pro- 
fession but quite frequently ultimately 
receive greater financial reward.” The 
wailability of larger operating budg- 
és give management and research 
staffs in industry greater incentives, 
Mr. Dyer said. ; 

R. C. Smith, general supervisor of 
alaried personnel for the Allison Divi- 
ion of General Motors, said he be- 
lieved that most of the nation’s re- 
ponsible industry feel it is uneth- 
ical to woo engineering teachers from 
their college assignments. Instead, he 
pointed out, many industries have co- 
operated with colleges by hiring engi- 
wering teachers for summer work and 
ty providing conferences and _insti- 
ttes in which teachers are interested. 

Though teaching talent is rare and 
parently getting rarer, Dr. Duncan 
Ballantine, president of Robert Col- 
kge, Istanbul, told the ECAC general 
sion that effective teachers over- 
was will be the key to the success of 
hesident Eisenhower’s program to 
iid scientific institutions in underde- 
iloped countries. “I am enthusias- 
ti,” Dr. Ballantine declared, “about 
vhat can be accomplished through lib- 
#al-professional education by Amer- 


ican-sponsored education in under- 
developed areas, its contribution to 
democracy, to the scientific and pro- 
gressive attitude of mind, and to hu- 
man welfare. 

“You can send money and equip- 
ment and neglect the personnel, and 
the result in the long run will be 
wasted money and rusted equipment,” 
said Dr. Ballantine. “But the mind 
and zeal of an educated man does not 
rust; given education he can and will 
do the job himself. Through educa- 
tion we can transmit not only the 
products of our own creative enter- 
prise but some of the creativity itself.” 

The distribution of today’s engi- 
nering manpower received generous 
attention from ASEE members. The 
Civil Engineering Division received a 
detailed report of enrollment trends 
in that field from Professor C. N. Gay- 
lord of the University of Virginia; 
while lamenting the continuing rela- 
tively low enrollment in the field, Pro- 
fessor Gaylord and his committee 
found no concrete action guaranteed 
to increase students’ interest in the 
field. But, they urged, the problem 
is acute and merits further study. 


Technical Institute Growth 


Donald C. Metz, chairman of man- 
power studies of the Technical Insti- 
tutes Division, said technical institute 
enrollments are rising: in 1955-56 
full-time programs attracted 12 per 
cent more students than the year be- 
fore and part-time programs were up 
14 per cent. Total enrollment: 64,722 
in 148 schools. The total of 1956 
graduates is up 8 per cent, to 15,314, 
with full-time programs responsible 
for 74 per cent of this total. The com- 
mittee estimates the demand for tech- 
nical institute graduates at 40,000 to 
50,000 annually. 


: 
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Indeed, the role of the technical in- 
stitute graduate in the current scarcity 
of engineers is clear. “A relative new- 
comer to the industrial field,” said E. 


Allen Williford, president of Link . 


Aviation, Inc., “the technician has be- 
come increasingly important to both 
the engineering and manufacturing 
activities of American industry. With- 
out the technician, industry is robbed 
of much of the potential effectiveness 
of its engineers; but with an abun- 
dance of competent technicians on 
hand, the engineer is freed to devote 
his time fully to the creative type of 
work he was trained and hired to do.” 

At the awards dinner of the Tech- 
nical Institutes Division, John D. 
Coleman, staff assistant to the chief 
engineer at the Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corporation, called 
the technical institute graduate “an 
increasingly important factor in our 
economy and, in fact, in our struggle 
for survival. Our hopes for retaining 
our position of world leadership,” Mr. 
Coleman declared, “may well rest on 
the emphasis on quality in training 
our technical manpower. For the in- 
creasing complexity of both the tools 
and the products of this technological 
age requires that the technician of 
tomorrow know more than his pred- 
ecessors.” 

Technical institutes must offer train- 
ing in atomics to “a vastly increased 
number of students,” said Walter H. 
Neiman, assistant director of training 
at the R.C.A. Institutes, to provide the 
personnel required to design, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the na- 
tion’s nuclear reactors. Describing 


the need for technicians with atomic 
“know-how” in supervisory, opera- 
tional, and maintenance positions, Mr. 
Neiman cited plans to construct more 
than 60 nuclear reactors, 15 nuclear- 
powered submarines, and a nuclear- 
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powered aircraft carrier. The grow. 
ing use of radioactive isotopes and 
the critical problems of handling and 
reprocessing atomic waste make fur- 
ther demands, he said. 

Evening engineering education, too, 
will help increase our supply of engi- 
neers, said S. B. Ingram, director of 
education and training for Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. “Many techni- 
cians whose formal education ended 
in the high school or the two-year 
college level are capable of develop- 
ing to the full professional level, but 
the only way many of them can 
achieve this development is through 
evening education,” he said. Even if 
not followed to a professional degree, 
said Mr. Ingram, evening courses can 
develop the abilities of technicians in 
their primary function of supporting 
the work of engineers. “This,” he 
said, “will relieve engineers for work 
of a more professional grade; we need 
better technicians—not just more of 
them—and there is a wide range of 
job responsibilities within the tech- 
nician category.” Evening. sessions, 
said Professor Charles E. Schaffner, 
director of evening classes at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, mean 
more effective use of college facilities 
—from morning until late at night. 
They give schools an opportunity to 
use professional engineers who are 
happy to teach on a part-time basis 
in the evening. Industry, he said, 
likes evening education because it 
means increased training for its em- 
ployees at minimum cost and no |oss 
of production, easier recruiting in 
both established plants and at new 
locations, and greater numbers of 
graduates. 


An Active and Growing Influence 


That the ASEE is a active and 
growing influence in education was 
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amply demonstrated at the 64th an- 
nual meeting. Indeed, the Society is 
at the crest of a great wave of inter- 
est and activity generated by the na- 
tion’s growing concern to increase its 
resources in science and engineering. 
Not even the most active of the con- 
yention’s teen-agers could have cov- 
eed enough ground to keep abreast 
of its multiple activities; there were 
in all 65 breakfast, luncheon, or din- 
ner meetings, 57 conferences, four 
general sessions, and more than 20 
committee meetings on the schedule. 
Reports of these activities received 
generous attention in the daily press, 
and interest in and support for the 
Society’s projects were both high. 

The Engineering College Research 
Council announced a grant of $40,000 
from the National Science Foundation 
to make possible a comprehensive 
study of the nation’s needs for re- 
sarch in engineering. A $38,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York will make possible a 
broad survey of technical institute 
education in the United States. The 
General Electric Company has pro- 
vided $15,000 for an additional two 
years. support of the Society’s grad- 
uate study project. 

Completion of one of the ASEE’s 
major recent projects was celebrated 
at the meeting when members of the 
General Council accepted the report, 
‘General Education in Engineering,” 
by the Humanistic-Social Research 
froject. Commenting on this report, 
which was already in the hands of all 
members of the Society, Dr. Harry S. 
logers, president of the Polytechnic 
institute of Brooklyn, said that engi- 
leers everywhere agree that students 
should have “an understanding of the 
wolution of the social organization 
inwhich we live and of the influence 


of science and engineering on its de- 
velopment. “This implies,” declared 
Dr. Rogers, “that they should have an 
understanding of man himself, of his 
nature in terms of intellect, beliefs, 
what he holds as important, and his 
motivations, attitudes, and behavior, 
as well as of his expressions in litera- 
ture and the arts.” 

Will general education achieve even 
greater prominence in engineering 
education in the future? “With the 
introduction of the humanities,” said 
Professor Ralph Childs of the Cooper 
Union, “the engineering school has 
become a college—an institution of 
higher learning rather than a training 
school for a profession.” Today the 
humanities department in an engi- 
neering college is asked to provide 
engineering students with a general 
education comparable to the under- 
graduate experience of other leaders 
in American Society. The field of the 
humanities in engineering schools is 
just beginning to open up: “we have 
great opportunities and great respon- 
sibilities ahead of us,” declared Pro- 
fessor Childs. 

“Ours is the most exciting and stim- 
ulating educational development in 
America today. We have begun to 
forge a whole new type of undergrad- 
uate general education. The future 
of engineering education is now in 
our hands; and what we do with it 
will have a profound influence on all 
collegiate education,” he said. 


Awards Presented 


The 1956 awards presented during 
the meeting included: 


1. The Lamme Medal to Dean L. 
M. K. Boelter of the University of 
California (Los Angeles). 

2. The Vincent Bendix Award to 
Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, chancellor of 


| 
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the University of Buffalo and assistant 
secretary of defense for research and 
development. 

3. The George Westinghouse Award 


to Dr. Milton C. Shaw, professor of’ 


mechanical engineering at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

4. The Engineering Drawing Award 
to Professor Ralph J. Paffenbarger, 
head of the Department of Engineer- 
ing Drawing at Ohio State University. 

5. The James H. McGraw Award 
to Dr. Charles S. Jones, president of 
the Academy of Aeronautics, La- 
Guardia Airport, New York. 

6. The David Gessner Prize (in 
nomography ) to Dr. C. H. Li, metal- 
lurgist at the Tube Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 

7. The Young Engineering Teach- 
ers Awards to James T. Miller, in- 
structor in mechanical engineering at 
the University of Kentucky (first 
place); Robert D. LaRue, assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering 
at Colorado A. & M. College (sec- 
ond); and Dr. Herman L. Shulman, 
professor of chemical engineering at 
Clarkson College of Technology (hon- 
orable mention). 


New Awards 


The first citation for the Vincent 
Bendix Award followed its presenta- 
tion to the Engineering College Re- 
search Council by A. P. Fontaine, vice 
president of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, who expressed the Corpora- 
tion’s hope that the award might stim- 
ulate engineering college research by 
recognizing outstanding achievements. 

Next year the ECRC will add a 
fourth major award, the Curtis W. 
McGraw Research Award, to be given 


for research accomplishment by a 
younger staff member in engineering 
research in a college or university, 
The $1000 prize will be underwritten 
each year by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

The first ASEE-Leeds & Northrup 
Foundation Fellowship was handed to 
Dean Robert H. Roy of Johns Hop. 
kins University, to be awarded to 
Robert N. McDonough of the Johns 
Hopkins Mechanical Engineering De. 
partment. Mr. McDonough will study 
toward a Ph.D. degree and on its 
completion will return to his teaching 
duties. I. Melville Stein, chairman of 
the Leeds & Northrup Foundation, 
says the grant administered by ECAC 
“is made in recognition of the need 
for fully trained graduates in engi- 
neering as well as the need for fun- 
damental research in institutions of 
higher learning.” Additional grants 
will be made in years to come, and 
by 1958 three fellowships will be run- 
ning concurrently. 


Largest West of the Mississippi 


Registration at the Ames meeting 
reached 1781, of which 1224 were 
paid registrants; it was the Society’ 
largest meeting west of the Missis- 
sippi. In the usual formal language, 
the resolution of ASEE’s gratitude to 
the host institution expressed “a deep 
sense of appreciation” to Iowa State 
College. But no resolution could ex- 
press the warmth of the midlands 
greeting, the pleasure of its hospital 
ity, the efficiency of its arrangements, 
and the comfort of its weather. The 
accomplishments of the meeting ar 
in large measure the result of the 
graciousness of its host. 
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CANDID COMMENT 
“On Reading Papers” 


Dean W. L. Everitt 
College of Engineering, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


Dear Dean Everitt: 


I hope you will not consider it un- 
duly presumptuous of me to address 
you, the incoming President of the 
ASEE, on one aspect of the conduct 
of the ASEE Annual Meeting. My 
comments, which embody a sugges- 
tion, took root from my observations 
atthe recent meeting at Ames, Iowa— 
a occasion which was made highly 
delightful by the effective local ar- 
rngements of our amiable hosts and 
by a commendable restraint on the 
part of the weatherman. 

My suggestion is that members of 
our Society raise the scholarly tone of 
the programs by presenting their pa- 
pers orally without reading from a 
manuscript. Quite frankly, I was 
aghast to note at Ames the very con- 
siderable number of papers that were 
rad—I mean read word for word 
from copy. This struck me as dis- 
inctly out-of-character for college 
teachers (of all people!). After lis- 
tning to a “read” speech, I scrambled, 
‘long with the rest of the audience, 
tyobtain a mimeographed copy of the 
tlk just delivered. But why? 

I think the answer is the “read” talk 
hils to grip the undivided attention 
if the listener. It lacks vitality be- 
tuse if does not carry the spontane- 
ous enthusiasm of the speaker. There- 
‘re we pick up a copy of the speech 
read on the train going home so 
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that we can tell our colleagues what 
the man said! 

My philosophy runs as follows. If 
a man has a message to deliver, the 
subject must be of interest to himself, 
and he should know a great deal 
about it. If these criteria are fulfilled, 
then let him get up and say what he 
has to say in the words at his com- 
mand and audience interest will just 
naturally follow. Mind you, I think 
the speaker should give careful and 
prior consideration to the contents of 
his talk; and he should plan to pre- 
sent his ideas in an order which makes 
them easily understood by his audi- 
ence. An inexperienced speaker feels 
an inward urge to write out his talk 
and then read it to the audience, 
knowing he can wrap up his thoughts 
in orderly, longer, and more erudite- 
sounding sentences. The trouble is 
that the more erudite the sound of a 
talk, the less intelligible it may be to 
the listener. The substance becomes 
confused by the form. 

I wish also to make the point that a 
lecture which is being prepared for 
publication should, in my opinion, be 
phrased in language which differs 
from that used in presenting it orally. 
Therefore the reading word for word 
from a manuscript which is to be 
distributed suffers from inconsistency. 
Either the oral presentation or the 
printed version is unnaturally phrased. 

Personally, I attend these meetings 
to see and hear the man. If he is go- 
ing to read and distribute his talk, 
then I would much prefer to read it 
myself in the comfort of an easy chair 
in my own quiet and air-conditioned 
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parlor. But if the speaker is going to 
talk from his heart on a subject which 
is dear to himself, then let me hear 
him under any conditions of discom- 
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Let our speakers be scholars who 
have toiled long hours in developing 
new solutions to problems in engi. 
neering education and who with zest 


aod ahare with his exasiagm, ros out ae | 
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WALKER NAMED PRESIDENT to 
Dr. Eric A. Walker has been named President of The Pennsyl- the | 
vania State University, University Park, succeeding Dr. Milton S. able 
Eisenhower. Dr. Walker, Dean of the College of Engineering and —- 
Architecture since 1951, last October was appointed Vice President “— 


of the University, the appointment to become effective July 1. A 
member of ASEE since 1938, Walker served from 1952 to 1954 as 1 


Vice President of the Society and in 1952 was named chairman of Leig 
the Engineering College Research Council. In June the ASEE also Port 
announced Dr. Walker’s selection as director of a comprehensive Gen 
study of the nation’s needs for research in engineering. “si 
men 

dues 

BLUM APPOINTED DEAN ing 
The Reverend Victor J. Blum, S.J., has been appointed Dean of - 
the Institute of Technology, Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mis- fuse 
souri, to succeed the late Reverend James B. Macelwane, S.J., Father tice 
Blum, a member of the ASEE since 1946, acted in the capacity of ‘a 


Associate Dean before assuming his new duties on March 23, 1956. mee! 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 


BOARD MEETING 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A meeting of the Executive Board 
of the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education was held in the New 
Dining Room of the Memorial Union 
at lowa State College on June 24 and 
27,1956. Those present on both dates 
were M. M. Boring, President; F. C. 
Lindvall, L. J. Lassalle, W. T. Alex- 
ander, and H. K. Work, Vice-presi- 
dents; G. W. Farnham, Treasurer; W. 
Leighton Collins, Secretary; and E. 
C. McClintock, Editor; G. W. Hickox 
was present for a short time on June 
27. President M. M. Boring presided. 

Note:—In order to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication President Boring re- 
quested each officer to report only on 
those aspects of his Annual Report 
which came within the jurisdiction of 
the Executive Board. Some unavoid- 
able duplication occurred, but wher- 
ever possible duplicate items have 
been deleted from the printed version 
of the minutes. 

l. Report of the Secretary, W. 
Leighton Collins. The complete re- 
port is attached to the minutes of the 
General Council, June 25 and 29, 1956 
as Appendix “A.” 

a. Certified letters were sent to 337 
members two years delinquent in 
dues, informing them of their impend- 
ing drop from membership. As a re- 
sult 45 paid their dues, 16 resigned, 
16 were unclaimed and one was re- 
fused. It is recommended the prac- 
tice be continued. 

b. The papers presented at the open 
meeting of the Institute on Solid State 


June 24 and 27, 1956 


Physics, 1954 have been edited by J. 
E. Goldman and the resulting book 


“Science of Engineering Materials” is 
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in production 
Sons, Inc. 

An editor is being sought for the 
papers presented at the open meeting 
of the Institute on Nuclear Science in 
Engineering Education, 1954. Funds 
are available to cover the cost of 
publication. 

c. A Summary of Divisional and 
Committee Budgets as estimated for 
1955-56 was presented. (See minutes 
of the General Council, June 25 and 
29, 1956, Apppendix “G.”) It was 
agreed to continue requiring groups 
requesting over $50 to submit a de- 
tailed budget to the Secretary for his 
approval. 

It was voted to pay the $194.49 ex- 
penses of the Atomic Energy Educa- 
tion Committee for the year 1955-56; 
they had no basis for estimating ex- 
penses in advance. 

d. The Executive Board voted not 
to issue life membership cards to those 
elected to that status. It has not 
seemed desirable to issue cards to 
members paying dues, and it was be- 
lieved the letter from the Secretary 
informing members of their election 
to life membership was sufficient evi- 
dence of the distinction. 

e. The Secretary reported his in- 
ability to attend EJC and some other 
important meetings during the year 
because they were not sufficiently 
close together to justify long trips and 
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extended absences from the office as 
well as from classes. The Executive 
Board agreed the Secretary must use 
his own judgment in selecting meet- 


ings to attend and that the Secretary - 


has the complete backing of the Board 
on that basis. 

f. The Executive Board voted to 
approve the purchase of a new IBM 
electric typewriter, similar to the one 
now owned. 

g. The Executive Board voted to 
approve the regular employment of 
a student girl on a half-time basis. 
During the past year such help was 
employed on an emergency basis. 

h. $48,426.56 has been received 
from the National Science Foundation 
for the Nuclear Energy Institute at 
Argonne National Laboratory. No 
check has been received for the sim- 
ilar institute at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. 

The request for $60,000 from the 
National Science Foundation for the 
Dean’s Conference on Nuclear Energy 
has been turned down. Funds now 
are being sought from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The request for $40,000 in support 
of the Survey of English in Colleges 
of Engineering is to be requested 
from industry. 

j. Funds for the publication of the 
papers presented at the open con- 
ference on Mathematics in Engineer- 
ing are included in the budget for the 
conference. Professor G. E. Hay of 
the University of Michigan is editing 
the papers; no plans have been made 
for publication. 

2. Report of the Treasurer, G. W. 
Farnham. 

a. The pro-forma statement for the 
year 1955-56, Appendix A attached 
hereto, was reviewed. Receipts ex- 
ceeded the budgeted amount and dis- 
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bursements were less. The indicated 
balance for the year’s operations js 
about $15,000. 

b. A separate account is maintained 
for each special project and the finan- 
cial status of each is given in Projects 
Report, Appendix “B” attached hereto, 

c. The operations for each of the 
Society’s awards are going to be kept 
in separate .accounts, after consulta- 
tion with the auditor, in order to de- 
termine if each award is self-support- 
ing or costing the Society money. 

d. The investments of the Society 
and the balances in its various ac- 
counts are given in Appendix “C” at- 
tached hereto. The amount in savings 
accounts is $57,500; in government 
bonds $39,200; and in checking ac- 
counts about $42,000. The total of 
these, less the unpaid balances for 
special projects of about $58,400, 
leaves about $80,200 as the net worth 
of the Society. 

e. The budget for 1956-57 (with 
the pro-forma statement, Appendix 
“A”) was discussed. It differs from 
those submitted in the past in that the 
receipts and disbursements are item- 
ized in accordance with the headings 
in the general ledger. The estimate 
of receipts exceeds the estimate of dis- 
bursements by about $5,000. Because 
of this balance the Executive Board 
voted to recommend to the General 
Council that expenses be paid for the 
non-industry members of the General 
Council to attend the Fall Meeting in 
Detroit, provided they are not on ex- 
pense accounts to attend the ECPD 
meeting just prior to the meeting of 
the General Council. The Executive 
Board voted to recommend to the 
General Council approval of the 
budget, modified to include a dis- 
bursement of $3,000 to cover the ex- 
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penses for the Fall meeting as de- 
sribed in the previous vote. 

f. In accordance with previous rec- 
ommendations of the Financial Policy 
Committee, the Executive Board voted 
to establish, subject to the advice of 
the auditor, an emergency fund of ap- 
proximately three-fourths of a year’s 
operating expenses. 

g. The Treasurer reported that the 
federal tax bureau is investigating 
certain aspects of the operations of 
ASME as being profit making, spe- 
cifically advertising in Mechanical 
Engineering and their emergency re- 
serve fund. It was agreed the Secre- 
tay should confer with the auditor 
regarding our tax situation and the 
operations of the Journal. 

3. Report on ECAC Activities, W. 
T. Alexander. Pertinent portions of 
the report (Meeting of. the General 
Council, June 25 and 29, 1956, Ap- 
pendix “M”) were reviewed. The 
Executive Board was invited to at- 
tend Thursday’s open meeting of the 
Military Affairs Committee with rep- 
resentatives of the Navy regarding 
credit for NROTC. 

President Boring stated that the 
Military Affairs Committee unfortu- 
nately has no liaison with the EJC 
Manpower Commission and recom- 
mended that ASEE join other groups 
in protesting the waste of engineering 
manpower by the armed services. It 
was agreed that at least one of the 
three ASEE members on the Man- 
power Commission be from the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee. 

There is still an accrediting conflict 
with the New York State Examining 
Board, but the difficulties now are 
primarily out-of-state schools. If de- 
velopments are not satisfactory it was 
agreed the matter should be taken up 


with the Governor of New York and 
the State Legislature. 

4, Report on ECRC Activities, H. 
K. Work. Pertinent portions of the 
report (Meeting of the General Coun- 
cil, June 25 and 29, Appendix “N”) 
were reviewed. 

Final negotiations with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. regarding the 
$1,000 award for a young engineering 
college research worker will be made 
during the Annual Meeting. 

The details of accepting the Vin- 
cent Bendix Research Award at the 
Annual Meeting were reviewed. 

President Boring recommended that 
ECRC’s study of government con- 
tracts, overheads, etc. be reported to 
the “Bevis Committee.” 

5. Report of Vice President on Re- 
gional Activities, F. C. Lindvall. (The 
complete report is part of the minutes 
of the Meeting of the General Coun- 
cil, June 25 and 29, Appendix “L”. ) 

An analysis of the programs of Sec- 
tion Meetings shows that the Report 
on Evaluation of Engineering Educa- 
tion has stimulated much thinking and 
discussion. It also is evident that the 
YETs are having opportunities to par- 
ticipate actively in the programs. The 
reports of Sections are often sketchy 
and perfunctory; some pertinent in- 
formation such as attendance, regis- 
tration fee, section dues, cooperation 
with other groups, etc. rarely is given. 
The Executive Board voted that a 
guide for Section reports should be 
prepared. 

6. Report of Vice President on 
Divisional Activities, L. J. Lassalle. 
(The complete report is part of the 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council, June 25 and 29, 1956, 
Appendix “K”.) 

a. Each Division was encouraged 
to have a vice-chairman to provide 
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greater continuity of effort and pro- 
gramming. 

b. Information on Divisional pub- 
lications and their method of financ- 


ing have been received from some- 


Divisions. There is a definite need 
to pull together the efforts of all to 
make the Journat the publication of 
the Society, having the JouRNAL rep- 
resent the interests of all groups, and 
to more closely tie the Society to- 
gether. 

7. Report of the Editor, E. C. Mc- 
Clintock, Jr. (The complete report is 
part of the Minutes of the Meeting of 
the General Council, June 25 and 29, 
Appendix “O”.) The cost of the Jour- 
NAL for the year is about equal to the 
budgeted amount. While total ad- 
vertising income slumped somewhat, 
the amounts in Spring issues are com- 
parable to amounts in similar issues 
of past years. 

Contributions also have been made 
to improve the public relations of the 
Society by cooperating with the Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee in the preparation of news releases. 

8. Applications for Institutional 
Membership 

a. The Executive Board voted to 
approve the following as Associate 
Institutional Members: 


Columbia Gas System Service 
Corporation 

Corning Glass Works 

Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

Swift and Company 


b. The Executive Board voted to 
approve Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute as an Affiliate Institutional Mem- 
ber. 

The Executive Board voted that 
more information on Lain Drafting 
College should be obtained before ac- 
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cepting them as an Affiliate Instity. 
tional Member. 

9. Distribution of “General Educa. 
tion in Engineering.” The Executive 
Board voted to handle the report in 
a manner similar to the Report on 
Evaluation of Engineering Education 
in order to avoid sending out, without 
charge, large numbers of copies for 
distribution to each member of a 
faculty. It was agreed that limited 
copies could be distributed without 
charge in those cases which were per- 
tinent to creating interest in new 
areas. 

10. Textile Engineering Committee. 
A letter from C. L. Adams, Chairman 
of the Textile Engineering Commit. 
tee, was read. It indicated that the 
failure of those engaged in textile 
education to maintain a continued in- 
terest in the Annual Meeting of ASEE 
is because of participation in the vari- 
ous textile associations, the regional 
location of those interested in textile 
engineering, and the decisions (in the 
past) of textile schools to keep their 
identity in colleges separate from the 
engineering schools. The Executive 
Board voted to discontinue the Tex- 
tile Engineering Committee. It was 
agreed this action in no way voids 
participation of the textile group in 
appropriate Section meetings or par- 
ticipation on an individual member 
basis. 

1l. YET Program. The Secretary 
reported that the YET Paper Contest 
was not coming up to expectations in 
both numbers of papers and quality, 
and that if conditions did not improve 
next year serious thought should be 
given to abandonment of the project. 
A possible aid might be for the YETs 
to establish rules for the judging of 


papers. 
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12. Membership Drive Conducted 
bythe YETs. The drive was success- 
ful only in a few localized areas; na- 
tin-wide it was unsuccessful, partic- 
ularly in the related fields of physics, 
mathematics, English, and the Hu- 
manistic-Social area. Greater and co- 
rdinated efforts are needed. The 
present membership is too small a 
faction of the potential. It was 
agreed that if the YETs wanted to 
conduct membership activities for an- 
other year, their efforts should be co- 
odinated with the active support of 
the deans of their colleges. 

13. EJC Membership Applications. 
The Executive Board voted to recom- 
mend to the General Council favor- 
ale action on the request of the 
American Society for Heating and Air 
Conditioning Engineers as a constit- 
uent member of EJC. 

14. Future Annual Meetings. 

a. The Secretary reported that in 
accordance with our recommendation 
June 16-20, 1958 has been decided 
upon by the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

b. The 1961 meeting should be in 
the South or Southeast, in accordance 
with the rotational schedule being fol- 
lbwed. It was agreed that since no 
invitation has been received from an 
institution in that area the Secretary 
thould write to the Chairman of the 
Southeastern Section to determine its 
wishes. 

c. The Secretary reported that a 
representative of the Air Academy 
las expressed a definite interest in 
laving that institution being a host to 
in Annual Meeting, and that the pro- 
posal had the full endorsement of the 
deans of engineering in that portion 
ifthe country. It was agreed that in- 
titutional membership was not a re- 
quirement for sponsoring an Annual 


Meeting and the Executive Board 
voted that the Air Academy should 
be considered a satisfactory host pro- 
vided it meets all necessary require- 
ments. 

15. Registration Fee for Annual 
Meetings. The Secretary reported 
that the Iowa State local committee 
was questioning the adequacy of the 
$4.00 registration fee for the Annual 
Meeting. It was agreed the history 
of the registration fee be reviewed 
by the Secretary. 

16. Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion in India. It was agreed the re- 
quest for information about ASEE as 
a preliminary step to the establish- 
ment of a similar society in India be 
referred to the International Relations 
Committee of ECAC for reply and 
continued follow-up. 

17. NSF-ASEE Relationships. As 
a result of comments by the Secretary 
and G. W. Hickox, the Executive 
Board voted to refer the study of 
such relationships to the Planning 
Committee. 

18. Bank Resolutions. The Execu- 
tive Board voted to approve the nec- 
essary resolutions required by the 
change in officers of the Society. 

19. Other Business. 

a. The Executive Board voted to 
approve in principal and refer to the 
General Council the suggestion for 
a Summer Institute for Engineering 
Professors Teaching Non-Technical 
Courses. This would be a follow-up 
program for the Humanistic-Social 
Research Project. 

b. The Secretary reported that it is 
impossible for M. M. Boring to con- 
tinue to serve on the National Com- 
mittee for Developing Scientists and 
Engineers after his term as President 
of the Society expires. This is in ac- 
cordance with the basis on which the 
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committee was appointed. President 
Boring briefly reported on the work 
of the Committee, stating that empha- 
sis most probably will be on quality 


and not quantity, that stiffer entrance - 


requirements for colleges will be en- 
couraged, and that as a consequence 
junior college and technical institute 
types of education will need to be 
expanded. 

c. President Boring stated he had 
been appointed chairman of the Sen- 
ior Advisory Board on Education of 
the National Academy of Science, 
which has as its objective the co- 
ordination of efforts to improve the 
quality of education at all levels and 
in particular to increase the achieve- 
ments in mathematics and science. 

d. President Boring read a message 
from Dean Thorndike Saville, Presi- 
dent of ECPD, regarding the pro- 
posed survey of the engineering pro- 
fession. The Executive Board voted 
to endorse a single, coordinated sur- 
vey of the entire engineering profes- 
sion. 

e. On the recommendation of Vice 
President Work, the Executive Board 
voted to recommend favorably to the 
General Council the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee of ECRC 
that the $1,000 cash award for a 
young research worker in the colleges 
of engineering of the United States 
be named the “Curtis W. McGraw 
Research Award.” 

f. The Executive Board voted ap- 
proval of the budget of $40,000 for 
the Survey of English in Colleges of 
Engineering, as requested by the 
English Division. 

g. W. L. Everitt, President elect, 
stated some 40 to 50 bills pertaining 
to education are before Congress and 


that something should be done to en. 
able the Executive Board to know 
what they are about. The Executive 
Board agreed than an ad hoc commit. 
tee of H. K. Work, Chairman, M. M, 
Boring, P. H. Robbins, H. A. Meyer- 
hoff, and W. T. Cavanaugh be ap- 
pointed by the President to find out 
what is going on, screen the bills, and 
keep the Executive Board informed 
and up-to-date. 

h. The Executive Board voted to 


send a telegram to Past President and - 


Mrs. A. A. Potter commemorating 
their Golden Wedding anniversary on 
June 28, 1956, and to send flowers to 
Mrs. Anson Marston, wife of the 
former dean of Iowa State College 
who was President of the Society in 
1915 when the Society also held its 
meeting at Iowa State College. 

i. It was suggested that in the future 
officers prepare their reports and mail 
them to all members of the Executive 
Board in advance of the meeting. 

20. The Executive Board voted to 
reappoint W. Leighton Collins as 
Secretary for one year. 

21. The Executive Board voted to 
reappoint E. C. McClintock, Jr., as 
Editor for one year. 

22. The time and place of the Sep- 
tember Meeting will be announced 
later. The October meeting is at De- 
troit, Michigan, a Dinner meeting at 
6:00 P.M. on Friday, October 26, 1956, 
in the headquarters of the Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit. 

23. The Executive Board voted to 
adjourn the meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. LeicHton COoLLins, 
Secretary 
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PRO-FORMA STATEMENT FOR 1955-56 AND BUDGET FOR 1956-57 


Total Budget Budget 
Receipts 1955-56 1955-56 1956-57 
Current Dues—Individual $49,947.57 $51,000 $51,800 
Institutional 13,072.50 12,500 13,600 
Back Dues 3,260.69 — 1,600 
Advance Dues 1,236.00 — 1,000 
Subscriptions to the Journal —— — 2,353 
Proceedings 300 
Sale of Publications 5,793.28 3,300 654 
Interest 925.25 800 2,694 
Advertising 15,266.05 20,000 18,000 
Sale of ECRC Publications 1,901.70 — 200 
Miscellaneous 45.24 — 50 
Teaching Ads 2,379.72 400 2,000 
Refund from Annual Meeting 767.88 — — 
ToTAL $94,595.88 $88,000 $94,251 
Total Budget Budget 
Disbursements 1955-56 1955-56 1956-57 
Annual Meeting $ 2,920.14 $ 3,000 $ 3,000 
Jounal and Proceedings : 32,232.52 32,000 34,000 
Committees and Conferences 1,854.85 2,000 2,000 
Postage 1,251.94 2,500 1,300 
Telephone and Telegraph 894.75 1,100 
Supplies and Sundry Printing 2,080.68 4,500 3,000 
Travel Expense 
Secretary’s Office 1,321.41 2,000 2,500 
Officers 2,068.54 3,000 2,000 
President 257.36 1,000 
Editor 610.31 600* 600 
ECAC 323.13 1,500 1,500 
ECRC 2,282.33 4,350 4,350 
Salaries—Secretary 7,588.58 22,380 7,902 
Editor 3,210.18 3,190 
Office Secretaries (4) 12,924.16 13,380 
Clerical Assistant 458.85 936 
Social Security 281.88 350 
Retirement Emeritus 1,360.00 1,360 1,360 
bonding Fees and Audit 625.00 500 500 
Dues American Council on Education 310.00 200 310 
8CPD Contribution 600.00 500 600 
Contingencies and Special Projects 132.94 2,000 2,000 
YC Dues 902.00 700 900 
Miscellaneous 82.34 50* % 
Ceorge Westinghouse Award 208.72 — — 
Utilities 499.25 525 575 
funiture and Equipment 600.56 475 
\aintenance of Mechanical Equipment 107.29 — 125 
Yeiety Functions 945.15 1,000* — 
Toran $78,934.86 $84,665 $89,028 


* Added by Executive Board Action. 


| 
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Appendix “B” to Board Minutes _ 
ssue 
PROJECT REPORTS AS OF JUNE 15, 1956 july, 19 
July, 19 
Project Receipts Disbursements Balance 
Graduate Study $ 7,841.00 $ 2,821.39  $ 5,019.6) 19 
Technical Institute Book 6,796.90 1,898.04 4,898,93 | Tot 
Engineering Technician 38,000.00 481.13 37,518.87 Ping, 1 
Educational Requirements for ~~ Tot 
Engineers in Nuclear Industry 1,000.00 1,949.99 —949,99 " 
Industrial Fellowship 3,000.00 3,000.00 ime 
Summer Institute in Nuclear Engr. 47,775.00 47,775.00 — june, 1¢ 
Humanistic-Social® 23,344.12 22,980.83 1,063.29 16 
Evaluation of Engineering Education® 18,888.47 ‘11,221.31 7,667.16 1S 
Westinghouse Education Foundation* 551.50 667.83 —116.33 18 
Lamme Award 566.41 273.50 292.91 | Tot 
Bendix Award july, 19: 
19 
Total $58,394.38 Tot: 
* Includes figures from July 1, 1954 through June 15, 1956. ug. 19 
Tote 
Appendix “C” to Board Minutes a 
CASH AND INVESTMENTS OF THE SOCIETY somal 
Checking Accounts as of June 15, 1956 
First National Bank, Champaign, III. $41,293.62 
First National Bank and Trust Co. (Petty Cash) 300.00 Gi 
Total $41,593.62 
Lamme Account 
State Bank & Trust Company $ 290.25 290.25 ve 
Savings Accounts (interest not included) ha 
Union Dime & Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. (216%) 10,000.00 ue 
The Dime Savings of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. (3%) 10,000.00 | 
Boston 5% Savings, Boston, Mass. (3%) 7,500.00 Ur 
Williamsburgh Savings Account, Brooklyn (3%) 10,000.00 is 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston, Mass. (3%) 10,000.00 AS 
Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. (3%) 10,000.00 ae 
Total $57,500.00 
Record of Bonds 
Date of 
Issue Serial No. Amount VA 
July, 1944 Series G D2-842-752G $ 500.00 
July, 1944 Series G M6-255-635G 1,000.00 
July, 1944 Series G M6-255-634G 1,000.00 Pr 
Total $ 2,500.00 
June, 1945 Series G D2-842-743G 500.00 ie 
June, 1945 Series G C5-070-726G 100.00 q 
June, 1945 Series G C5-072-237G 100.00 C. 


Total 700.00 ser 
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Balance 


$ 5,019.61 
4,898.86 
37,518.87 


—949,.99 
3,000.00 
1,063.29 
7,667.16 


—116.33 
292.91 


$58,394.38 


$41,593.62 


290.25 


$57,500.00 


$ 2,500.00 


700.00 


GOTAAS DEAN AT NORTHWESTERN 


Harold B. Gotaas, professor of sanitary engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and a member of ASEE since 1932, 
has been appointed Dean of the Northwestern Technological Insti- 
tute at Evanston, Illinois. Professor Gotaas will remain at the 
University of California until midwinter to complete research he 
is conducting there. Ovid W. Eshbach, a twenty-year member of 
ASEE, will continue as Acting Dean of the Technological Institute 
until Gotaas assumes his new post on February 1, 1957. 


VAN PELT APPOINTED PRESIDENT 


Dr. J. Robert Van Pelt, a twenty-year member of ASEE and 
President of the Montana School of Mines at Butte, has been ap- 
pointed to the Presidency of the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton. On October 1, 1956, he will succeed Grover 
C. Dillman, a member of the ASEE since 1936, who will retire after 
serving for twenty-one years as President at Houghton. 
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Date of 
Issue Serial No. Amount 
july, 1946 Series G M4-831-236G 1,000.00 
July, 1946 Series G M4-831-237G 1,000.00 
July, 1946 Series G M4-831-238G 1,000.00 
july, 1946 Series G M4-831-239G 1,000.00 
uly, 1946 Series G M4-831-240G 1,000.00 
Total 5,000.00 
jug, 1946 Series G M4-896-288G 1,000.00 
Total 1,000.00 
jine, 1948 Series G M6-424-519G 1,000.00 
june, 1948 Series G M6-424-520G 1,000.00 
june, 1948 Series G M6-424-521G 1,000.00 
June, 1948 Series G M6-424-522G 1,000.00 
june, 1948 Series G M6-424-523G 1,000.00 
Total 5,000.00 
uly, 1949 Series G V1018073G 5,000.00 
july, 1949 Series G V1018074G 5,000.00 
Total 10,000.00 
jug., 1954 Series K (M275-775K to 
M275-789K ) 1,000.00 each 
Total 15,000.00 
Total Bonds $ 39,200.00 
Total cash and securities $138,583.87 
Unpaid balances in special projects $ 58,394.38 
Net worth of the Society $ 80,189.49 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
COUNCIL MEETING 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


June 25 and 29, 1956 


A meeting of the General Council of the American Society for Engineering 
Education was held in the Oak Room of the Memorial Union on June 25 and 
29, 1956. President M. M. Boring presided. Those present on both dates are 
marked with an asterisk; those attending only on the 25th are unmarked; those 
attending only on the 29th, are marked with a double asterisk. 


Name 


*W. T. Alexander 
E. E. Ambrosius 


Representing 


ECAC 
Mechanical Engineering Division 


*H. H. Armsby National Capital Area Section 1. F 
L. Artley YET Committee Leigh' 
°N. H. Barnard Kansas-Nebraska Section distri 
*M. M. Boring ASEE President techec 
*G. F. Branigan Missouri-Arkansas Section 
*C. A. Brown English Division a. 7 
R. S. Burington Mathematics Division June 
**R. M. Campbell Upper New York-Ontario Section active 
*N. A. Christensen Graduate Studies Division stitutic 
*W. Leighton Collins ASEE Secretary 6. OQ 
*E. T. Donovan New England Section a 
N. W. Dougherty Past President deling 
**V_L. Doughtie Southwest Section pared 
**A.B. Drought North Midwest Section b. 1 
R. E. Eisenberg Upper New York-Ontario Section : 
L. Everitt ASEE, President Elect 
*G. W. Farnham ASEE Treasurer vidual 
*°Thos. Farrell, Jr. Chairman, English Division (previ 
**Harold Flinseh Southeastern Section List N 
**C, O. Frush Mineral Engineering Division (See ‘ 
**John Gammell ASEE, Treasurer Elect 
*E. L. Grant Pacific Southwest Section The 
L. E. Grinter Past President fer to 
*F, A. Heacock Engineering Drawing Division Comm 
*A, R. Hellwarth RWI Division de x 
*J. W. Howe Mechanics Division 
**C. S. Jones Technical Institute Division memb 
*H. K. Justice Ohio Section eT 
*Frank Kerekes North Midwest Section grant 
K. A. Kobe Chemical Engineering Division h 
*E. K. Kraybill Educational Methods Division = 0 “ 
*L. J. Lassalle ASEE Vice President stitutic 
°F. C. Lindvall ASEE Vice President names 
M. R. Lohmann Southwest Section d. 1 
*E. C. McClintock ASEE Editor . 
®A. J. McNair Civil Engineering Division drop { 
*R. E. Means Architectural Engineering Division 1956, 
R. S. Paffenbarger Engineering Drawing Division in Ap 
N. A. Parker Illinois-Indiana Section wid 
*D. J. Peery Aeronautical Engineering Division im duc 
*°R. L. Peurifoy Civil Engineering Division years 
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Name 


Pitman 
A. Richardson 
W. M. Richtmann 
*C. E. Schaffner 
*Rex Schoonover 
R. J. Seeger 
*W. I. Short 
D. Sloan 
*D. G. Stillman 
*R. W. Van Houten 
*J. G. Wohlford 
J. Woodrow 
W. R. Woolrich 


*H. K. Work ECRC 


1. Report of the Secretary, W. 
Leighton Collins. The report was 
distributed to all present and is at- 
tached as Appendix “A”. 

a. The membership status as of 30 
June 1956 will be: individual, 7943; 
active institutional, 149; associate in- 
stitutional, 123; affiliate institutional, 
36. Only 352 individual:members are 
delinquent one year’s dues, as com- 
pared to 917 last year. 

b. The General Council voted to 
approve the 50 applicants for indi- 
vidual membership on List No. 1 
(previously mailed) and the 35 on 
List No. 2, attached as Appendix “B”. 
(See “New Members of ASEE.” ) 

The General Council voted to re- 
fer to the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee the recommendation that 
the mechanism of approving new 
members be simplified. 

c. The General Council voted to 
grant life membership to 23 members 
who met the requirements of the Con- 
stitution for life membership. The 
names are in Appendix “C”. 

d. The General Council voted to 
drop from membership, as of 1 July 
1956, those of the 94 members listed 
in Appendix “D” as being delinquent 
in dues payments for more than two 
years on that date and those of the 


35 


Representing 


English Division 

Architectural Engineering Division 
Rocky Mountain Section 

Evening Engineering Education Division 
Michigan Section 

Physics Division 

Allegheny Section 

Pacific Northwest Section 
Humanistic-Social Division 

Middle Atlantic Section 

Cooperative Engineering Education Division 
ECRC Elect 

Past President 


104 listed in Appendix “E” as being 
delinquent two years on that date. 

e. 51 members, Appendix “H”, died 
during the year. (See list following 
“New Members of ASEE.”) 

f. 297 members resigned during the 
year. 

g. There are 73 members, Appendix 
“F”, with addresses unknown—as de- 
termined by the return of first class 
mail. 

h. Billfold cards for life members 
was dropped from the agenda. The 
Executive Board on June 24, 1956 
voted against the proposal because of 
the decision made at its meeting of 
September 10, 1955 that the cancelled 
check of the member continue to 
serve as his receipt for the payment 
of dues, and because the letter from 
the Secretary informing the member 
of his election to life membership was 
sufficient evidence of the distinction. 

i. Because of the addition of the 
two research awards the Society now 
has four major awards to be granted 
at the Annual Meeting. Four presen- 
tations cannot be made at the An- 
nual Banquet in accordance with 
present practice. The General Coun- 
cil voted that the President appoint 
an appropriate ad hoc committee to 
study the situation and recommend a 
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satisfactory plan to be placed in effect 
next year. 

j. The desirability of an extensive 
membership drive, particularly in the 


related areas of physics, mathematics, - 


English, etc., and the shortcomings of 
the YET effort during the past year 
were presented. The General Coun- 
cil voted that the Executive Board 
maintain close supervision over the 
membership efforts of the Society, 
particularly in the related areas. 

k. The General Electric Company 
has agreed to finance the Graduate 
Study project, contributing $7,500 this 
year and a like amount next year. 

]. The General Council voted to 
confirm and make a matter of record 
its letter ballot approval, unanimous, 
for sponsoring the Summer Institute 
for Engineering Teachers at Argonne 
and Brookhaven National Labora- 
tories. 

m. $38,000 has been received from 
the Carnegie Foundation to support 
the Survey of Technical Institute 
Education. 

n. Budget requests submitted by 
Divisions and Committees or esti- 
mated by the Secretary are given in 
Appendix “G”. 

2. Report of the Treasurer, G. W. 
Farnham. 

a. The pro-forma statement for 
1955-56 was reviewed. See minutes 
of the Executive Board, June 24 and 
27, 1956 for comments. 

b. The budget for 1956-57 (Ap- 
pendix “A” of the minutes of the 
Executive Board, June 24 and 27, 
1956) was presented. Since the 
budget as submitted showed an ex- 
pected balance of about $5,000 and 
since a favorable recommendation 
was voted by the Executive Board 
at its meeting on 24 June, 1956, the 
General Council voted to add an item 


of $3,000 to the disbursements to pay 
for travel expenses of the non-indus. 
try members of the General Council 
to attend the Fall Meeting in Detroit 
provided they are not on expense 
account to attend the ECPD meeting 
just prior to the meeting of the Gen. 
eral Council. 

Upon the recommendation of Pres- 
ident Boring, the General Counall 
voted that travel expenses for the 
members of the Policy Committee to 
attend not more than four meetings 
a year be included in the $3,000 item 
added to the budget. 


The General Council voted to ap- } 


prove the budget recommended by 
the Executive Board (Appendix “A’ 
of the minutes of the Executive Board, 
June 24 and 27, 1956) and modified 


by the inclusion of $3,000 for travel } 


expenses. 

3. Report of Vice President in 
charge of Instructional Division Ac- 
tivities, L. J. Lassalle. The General 


Council voted to accept the report, f 


Appendix “K”. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for the early planning of 
Annual Meeting programs, the mak- 
ing of the Journal the publication of 
the Society, and the importance of 
joint sessions with Divisions such as 
English, mathematics, etc. 

4. Report of Vice President in 
charge of General and Regional Ac- 
tivities, F. C. Lindvall. The General 
Council voted to accept the report, 
Appendix “L”. 

a. To increase the recognition given 
to high school teachers of science EJC 
has requested its members to reduce 
or waive registration fees at their 
meetings. The General Council voted 
to go on record as being favorable to 
closer liaison between the high schools 
and ASEE on both the National and 
Sectional levels, and that the registra 
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attending meetings. 

b. Since Sections operate essentially 
sy autonomous units some essential 
aformation about them, such as at- 
endance, is not regularly reported 
ind the exchange of information be- 
ween them is limited. It was stated 
hat at Wednesday’s breakfast meet- 
ig an attempt would be made to de- 
mine the registration fees and dues 
hharged by each Section. 

5. Report on ECAC Activities, W. 
1. Alexander. The new officers were 
anounced and the work of the vari- 
us Committees briefly summarized. 
the General Council voted to accept 
le report, Appendix “M”. 

a, On the recommendation of ECAC 
jad the action of the Executive Board 
in April 27, 1956, the Industrial Fel- 
wship activities became.a function 
jithe Secretary’s office on 1 July 1956. 
b. The inquiry requesting informa- 
fm about ASEE prior to initiating 
stablishment of a Society for Engi- 
ering Education in India is being 
tferred to the International Relations 
Committee. 

6. Report on ECRC Activities, H. 
{ Work. The new officers were an- 
founced and the work of the various 
ommittees briefly summarized. The 
feneral Council voted to accept the 


port, Appendix “N”. 


a. $40,000 has been received from 
he National Science Foundation for 
he “Survey of Engineering Colleges’ 
esearch Capabilities.” E. A. Walker 
iThe Pennsylvania State University 
direct the project. 

b. The General Council voted to 
norm and make a matter of record 
letter ballot approval (36 approve, 
disapprove) for accepting the offer 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. to es- 
Polish an annual $1,000 cash award 
ht a young research worker in the 
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colleges of engineering of the United 
States. 

7. Report of the Editor, E. C. Mc- 
Clintock, Jr. The initial six month 
period has been one of exploration, 
identifying problems, trying to get an 
expression of Society needs or wishes, 
and of limited experimentation in 
making the JourNAL more readable 
and lively. Suggestions were invited, 
particularly relative to coordination 
of Division publications and the Jour- 
NAL. The General Council voted to 
accept the report, Appendix “O”. 

8. Humanistic-Social Research Proj- 
ect, E. S.-Burdell and G. A. Gullette. 
The program was reviewed and briefly 
explained. It was stated that follow- 
up work was desired and should be 
the responsibility of the Humanistic- 
Social Division; that any balance re- 
maining in the fund be used for that 
purpose, as approved by the General 
Council; and that ECPD inspection 
teams should have representatives 
from the humanistic-social area to im- 
plement the Evaluation Report as well 
as the Humanistic-Social Report, Gen- 
eral Education in Engineering. The 
Committee believes such representa- 
tion to be of great importance. The 
General Council voted to confirm and 
make a matter of record its letter bal- 
lot acceptance (33 accept, none reject, 
though some were qualified) of the 
report, General Education in Engi- 
neering, and that any balance in the 
funds be used for follow-up work. 

On the recommendation of E. S. 
Burdell, Chairman of the Project Com- 
mittee, the General Council voted to 
thank the Committee, its Chairman, 
and the Project Director for their ef- 
forts in handling a difficult assign- 
ment, and to discharge the Committee. 

Dr. Burdell also proposed that the 
interest of NSF in sponsoring a com- 
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prehensive seminar as a follow-up ac- 
tivity be thoroughly investigated. 

9. Report of Honorary Membership 
Committee. The proposed changes 
were forwarded to the Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee. 

10. Report of Committee on Im- 
provement of Society Functions, B. 
R. Teare, Jr. Copies of a preliminary 
draft were distributed to those present 
and the major items were reviewed 
for information purposes only. Some 
items require changes in the Society 
structure whereas others are minor 
and can be effected within the present 
organization of the Society. Among 
the major items are an earlier election 
of officers, two additional vice pres- 
idents, concentrating financial respon- 
sibility in the Executive Board, and 
establishing more responsibility in the 
General Council. The final report of 
the Committee is to be submitted to 
the General Council at its October 
meeting. 

1l. Report of Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, C. A. Brown. 
The report of the Committee is at- 
tached as Appendix “I”. The Gen- 
eral Council voted to approve the 
change in Article II, Membership, as 
submitted by the Committee and as 
recommended by the Honorary Mem- 
bership Committee, attached as Ap- 
pendix “J”. 

The General Council voted to ap- 
prove the change in Article XI, Dues, 
as submitted by the Committee and 
attached as Appendix “P”. 

The proposed changes regarding 
officers and method of election were 
not presented because it seemed best 
to await the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Society Functions. 

12. Survey of Teaching of English 
in Colleges of Engineering, C. A. 
Brown. The Executive Board has ap- 
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proved the budget and recommende(f i 


to the General Council that it approx 
the Survey. The General Coung 
voted to approve the Survey of Teach. 
ing of English in Colleges of Eng. 
neering. The proposal is Appendi 
“H” of the minutes of the Meetin 
of the General Council, Nov. 14, 1955 
(Printed here as Appendix “U”.) 

13. Deans’ Conference on Atonic 
Energy. The General Council voted 
to confirm and make a matter of ree. 
ord its letter ballot approval (40 ap. 
prove, none disapprove, 2 unmarked] 
of the Deans’ Conference on Atomic 
Energy at Gatlinburg, Tennessee m 
September 5-8. The proposal for this 
conference came from our Atomic En 
ergy Education Committee. All dean 
of engineering of ECPD approve 
schools, the presidents of these inst: 
tutions, the members of our Atomic 
Energy Education Committee, ani 
the President and Secretary of ASEE 
are to be invited. NSF has declined 
to finance the conference; no decision 
on financing has yet been reached 
by AEC. 

14. Report of Relations With In 
dustry Division, A. R. Hellwarth. 

a. The “Survey On Migration o 
Engineering College Faculty Between 
Campus and Industry” was outlined. 
A questionnaire was sent to eat 
school listed in the ASEE Yearbook. 
93 replies (62%) representing institv- 


tions enrolling 126,000 undergraduate | i 


students (66%) were received. The 
date indicated that for the colleges 
reporting, and for the two years + 
and ’55—56, there was a loss to it 
dustry of 495 staff members (9.4%) 
and a gain from industry of 34 
(6.1%), giving a net loss of 171 « 
3.2%. The losses were at all academi 
ranks, the ratio of loss to gain beiti 
greatest for professors and decreas 
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ing according to rank. The General 
Council voted to accept the report. 

President Boring suggested the ap- 
pointment of an ad hoc committee 
to study the report and recommend 
what should be done. The complete 
report will be printed in the Journal 
of Engineering Education. 

b. The 9th Annual College-Indus- 
ty Conference will be at UCLA on 
jan. 30 and 31, 1957. The theme is 
‘Improvement of the Engineer—A 
dual responsibility of the engineering 
college and industry.” 

15. Report of Evaluation Follow- 
Up Committee. Members of the Gen- 
eral Council were mailed copies. The 
General Council voted to accept the 
report and instructed the committee 
to continue its work. 

16. YET Paper Contest. The Sec- 
retary reported that both the number 
of papers and the quality of papers 
were not coming up to expectations. 
This judgment has been expressed by 
both Sectional and National judging 
committees. The suggestion was 
made to the YET Committee that they 
should draft regulations for the judg- 
ing of papers on both Sectional and 
National levels. 

17. Enrollment Statistics for Tech- 
nical Institutes, C. S. Jones. The Gen- 
eal Council voted to approve the 
resolution (Appendix “Q”) presented 
by the Technical Institute Division to 
include technical institute enrollment 
and graduation statistics in the Year- 
book, the project being a joint venture 
of the Office of Education and ASEE, 
just as “Engineering Enrollments and 
Degrees” is now a joint effort. 

18. Reports from Other Commit- 
tees. 

a. The Secretary stated that a re- 
port of the Committee on Ethics had 
been received, its theme being “Ethics 


in a Changing Era.” It most probably 
will be printed in the Journal. 

The Secretary read a resolution, Ap- 
pendix “R”, which ECAC recommends 
in principle for adoption by the Gen- 
eral Council with any modifications 
desired. The General Council voted 
to accept the resolution in principle 
and refer it to the Committee on 
Ethics to relate it with other studies 
being made. The meaning of para- 
graph 2(b) was questioned. 

It was suggested that the proposals 
be studied and incorporated into the 
“Code of Ethics of Interviewing Pro- 
cedures” and that the Code should be 
brought up to date. 

It was further suggested that the 
Committee also prepare a statement 
of student ethics. 

b. E. L. Grant, representative of 
the Pacific Southwest Section, re- 
viewed the requests for Division sta- 
tus made by the Engineering Econ- 
omy Committee during the past two 
years. The General Council voted to 
change Engineering Economy from a 
Committee to a Division, the details 
of officers, etc., to be worked out with 
the Secretary. 

c. J. L. Artley reported for the YET 
Committee. It was recommended 
and the General Council voted: (1) 
That a function of a designated YET 
Representative on the various Divi- 
sions and Committees of the Society 
be to report appropriate Divison and 
Committee activities to CYET so that 
appropriate information may be cir- 
culated to YET groups throughout the 
country, and (2) That uniform rules 
for judging the YET Paper Contest 
be drawn up and distributed to Sec- 
tions and the National Judges, and 
that a sub-committee headed by Pro- 
fessor Peter Balise of the University 
of Washington draw up those rules 


: 
| $ 
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in cooperation with the National Of- 
ficers of the Society. 

19. Reports from Other Divisions. 

a. A proposal, Appendix “S”, to es- 
tablish an ASEE Style-Book Commit- 
tee was presented by Thomas Farrell, 
Jr. of the English Division. The Gen- 
eral Council voted to have the Pres- 
ident appoint an ad hoc ASEE com- 
mittee of not more than ten members, 
under the chairmanship of Glenn J. 
Christensen, to study the proposal, 
confer with technical editors (who 
would be willing to work with the 
committee) regarding the need, and 
then report to the General Council its 
findings and recommendations. 

b. The General Council voted it 
would be interested in and willing to 
sponsor a summer conference of col- 
lege teachers in the Humanistic-Social 
area during 1957 as a portion of the 
follow-up work on General Education 
in Engineering. The Humanistic-So- 
cial Division should have responsibil- 
ity for the conference and should re- 
port to the General Council at its 
October meeting. 

20. Reports from Other Sections.— 
Deleted. 

21. Dues for Associate Institutional 
Members.—Deleted. 

22. Proposed Four-page Circular on 
Engineering Enrollments and Degrees. 
H. H. Armsby asked for expressions 
of opinion regarding an early pub- 
lication of a four-page circular. A 
showing of hands indicated it was 
wanted and that it would not decrease 
the value of the Yearbook. 

23. Second EJC Nuclear Engineer- 
ing and Science Congress. The Gen- 
eral Council voted to accept the invi- 
tation of EJC to participate in the 
Second EJC Nuclear Engineering and 
Science Congress to be held in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. on March 10-16, 1957. 


24. EJC Memberships. 

a. The General Council voted ty 
approve the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers as an Associate 
Member of EJC. 

b. The General Council voted ty 
approve the American Society of 
Heating and Air Conditioning Engi. 
neers as a Constituent Member of 
EJC. 

25. Japanese Engineering Educa 
tion Mission to the United States 
Deleted. 

26. Summer Schools for 1957. 

a. The General Council voted to 
approve the request of the Civil 
Engineering Division that they be 
granted authority to hold the National 
Surveying Teachers Conference (Un- 
der Committee 8 of the Civil Engi- 
neering Division) during the week of 
Aug. 5-9, 1957 at the Washington 
State College Summer Camp—Camp 
Welch, Naches, Washington. This is 
to be conducted as a Summer School 
as far as ASEE is concerned, the So- 
ciety having no financial obligations 
and the Division having the respons 
bility for planning, programming, ete. 

b. The General Council voted that 
the Recommendation of the Ad Hoc 
Committee for the Proposed Young 
Engineering Teachers Summer Insti- 
tute (Appendix “T”) be accepted, that 
plans be developed under the direc: 
tion of W. T. Alexander, Vice Pres- 
ident and Chairman of ECAC, that 
the ad hoc committee proceed with 
plans for soliciting funds with W. 1. 
Alexander as the representative of the 
Executive Board, and that as soon a 
possible a budget be prepared and 
submitted to the Executive Board for 
approval. 

27. Resolutions. 

a. The General Council voted to 
have the Secretary prepare and mai 
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appropriate resolutions to Iowa State 
College as the host institution for the 
1956 Annual Meeting. 

b. The General Council voted to 
have the Secretary prepare and mail 
appropriate resolutions to officers, di- 
visions, committees, and schools re- 
sponsible for Summer Schools and 
Conferences. 

28. Future Annual Meetings. W. I. 
Short of the Allegheny Section sub- 
mitted an invitation to the Society to 
hold its Annual Meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. in June of 1959, the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city 
of Pittsburgh. The General Council 
voted to refer the invitation to the 
Annual Meeting Committee (since an 
invitation from Purdue University al- 
ready has been accepted ), with power 
to act. 

29. Other Business. . 

a. On the recommendation of ECRC 
and of the Executive Board the Gen- 
eral Council voted to approve “Curtis 
W. McGraw Research Award” as the 
name of the $1,000 cash award to be 
made annually to a young research 
worker in the colleges of engineering 
in the United States. 

b. President Boring suggested that 
immediate steps be taken to speed up 
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the ability of the Society to act on im- 
portant matters. The General Coun- 
cil voted to delegate to the President 
and Secretary those decisions pertain- 
ing to the management of the Society 
and the determination of what items 
should be brought to the Executive 
Board and to the General Council. 

c. The chairmen of ECAC and 
ECRC both reported that their Coun- 
cils have voted favorably on the two 
amendments to the constitution, Ap- 
pendices “J” and “P”. 

The ECAC also voted that any in- 
crease in dues of institutional mem- 
bers be limited to industrial members. 

d. President Boring reappointed H. 
H. Armsby as a representative of 
ASEE on the Engineering Manpower 
Commission. 

30. Fall Meeting. The next meet- 
ing of the General Council is a break- 
fast meeting, 7:30 A.M., at Detroit, 
Michigan, Sat., Oct. 27, 1956 in the 
Ivy Room of the Statler Hotel. 

31. The General Council voted to 
adjourn the meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. LeIcHTON COLLINs, 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 1955-56 


1. Office. In an attempt to keep 


up-to-date with major activities such 
as the Yearbook changes, dues notices, 
membership letters, etc., a student girl 
was employed half-time during most 
of the year. This enabled the Edi- 
torial Secretary to devote almost all 
of her time to matters pertaining to 


the JournaL. The large number of 
special projects and an anticipated in- 
crease in membership activity make it 
seem certain that the practice, started 
on an emergency basis, should be 
continued. 

A beginning was made in the prep- 
aration of news releases for major ac- 
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tivities of the Society. This resulted 
primarily from the efforts of John 
Mattill, Chairman of our Public Rela- 
tions Committee, and E. C. McClin- 
tock, Editor. 
tained to “General Education in En- 
gineering” and the others to the 
Industrial Fellowship Plan and the 
Nuclear Energy Institute at Argonne 
National Laboratory. 

Equipmentwise, a new electric 
typewriter and a file are needed. 

2. Membership. During the fiscal 
year 639 persons joined the Society 
as individual members. 395 of these 
have joined since the Yearbook went 
to press. The Yearbook total of 7,548 
is about the same as for 1955 because 
of the definite attempt to reduce the 
number in arrears in dues payments 
and in other indeterminate situations. 
Some statistics for the year, with sim- 
ilar figures for 1954-55 for compar- 
ison, follows: 


1954-55 1955-56 
Yearbook, individual 


membership 7,560 7,548 
New members 472, 639 
Life members 16 23 
Resignations 250 297 
Deaths 42 51 
Delinquent one year’s dues 917 352 
Delinquent two years’ dues 

and to be dropped 99 266 
Address unknown, to be 

dropped 33 73 
Applications to be approved 

at Annual Meeting 54 85 


The total for individual member- 
ship dues for 1955-56 is $54,444 
whereas it was $49,652 for 1954-55. 
It is expected that there will be an- 
other increase for 1956-57, even if the 
membership does not increase greatly. 
The total individual membership as 
of 19 June is 7,943. After the ap- 
propriate actions at the Annual Meet- 
ing the total will be 7,318. 


The first release per- © 
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Institutional membership changes 
for the year are as shown below. 


54-55 55-56 
Active 150 149 
Associate 109 323° 
Affiliate 28 36* 


* Includes those to be acted on at the 
Annual Meeting. 


The number of Associate members 
discontinuing membership during the 
year was two, and three have not yet 
paid their dues. One Affiliate mem- 
ber is one year delinquent in dues. 

The general appraisal of the mem- 
bership situation is that it now con- 
sists of a dues-paying group whose 
status is well determined. This has 
resulted from sending out a special 
lettter from the Treasurer with the 
third dues notice and a Certified letter 
to those for whom drop action was 
contemplated. The total number of 
Certified letters sent out was 337; this 
includes all those whose “addresses 
were unknown” and those who were 
still listed as being in the Armed 
Forces. Of these, 37 paid their dues, 
14 resigned, 16 were unclaimed, and 
one was refused. The drop action at 
the Annual Meeting eliminates the 
two-year delinquents but not the “ad- 
dress unknown” group. 

3. Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion. Professor E. C. McClintock, 
Director of Engineering Information 
and Publications of the University of 
Illinois, became Editor of the JourNaL 
OF ENGINEERING EpucaTIon on Oct. 
1, 1955, succeeding Professor C. E. 
Watson of Northwestern University. 
The change was not effected without 
its trials and tribulations! A dearth 
of manuscripts, difficulties with print 
ing schedules, etc. compounded then- 
selves until getting an issue out some 
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times seemed to be an almost impos- 
sible task. But perseverance and 
patience resulted in some improve- 
ments and in the development of 
plans to prevent the recurrence of 
similar long delays. 

4, Projects. The Society has the 
following thirteen projects in various 
stages of planning, progress, or com- 
pletion. Their total dollar value is 
difficult to determine because of the 
many contributions of services, such 
as by the staff of Argonne National 
Laboratory, but the sum of the mone- 
tary grants totals upward of $300,000. 

(a) Evaluation of Engineering Edu- 
cation Follow-Up; W. L. Everitt, 
Chairman. Six ad hoc committees 
and another on design and analysis 
were appointed and are to present re- 
ports next year. In addition, an In- 
dustry-Education conference was held 
in Chicago to discuss the Evaluation 
Report. About fifty attended, the 
number being almost equally divided 
between top-level industrial leaders 
and representatives from colleges of 
engineering. The conference was so 
successful that a kit outlining the de- 
velopment of the conference was pre- 
pared for use in other metropolitan 
areas. The funds remaining from the 
total grant of $32,000 are being used 
to defray some of the costs of this 
work, 

(b) Humanistic-Social Research 
Project; E. S. Burdell, Chairman. The 
final report, General Education in En- 
gineering, is to be presented to the 
General Council for acceptance at the 
Annual Meeting. 10,000 copies have 
been printed and the complete report 
is in the April issue of the JouRNAL. 
$30,000 was granted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the study directed by 
G. A. Gullette. 


(c) Graduate Study Project; N. A. 
Hall, Chairman. The General Elec- 
tric Co. has contributed $7,500 for 
this year and agreed to provide an 
equal amount next year. Sub-com- 
mittees are busy, in accordance with 
the plans developed a year ago. 

(d) ECRC Survey of Engineering 
Colleges’ Research Capabilities; E. A. 
Walker, Chairman. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation has approved the 
program and allocated $40,000 for the 
study. It is estimated that 18 months 
will be required to complete the 
survey. 

(e) Educational Requirements for 
Engineers in the Nuclear Industry; 
Glenn Murphy, Chairman. As a first 
step, the Committee has been pub- 
lishing the Nuclear Energy Educa- 
tion Newsletter. It is available to 
anyone on request and has proven 
popular. Further work on the am- 
bitious program of the committee is 
hampered by the fact that only $1,000 
has been raised from industry to 
finance the much needed study. 

(f) Survey of Technical Institute 
Education; K. L. Holderman, Chair- 
man. The Carnegie Foundation 
granted the Society $38,000 for a com- 
prehensive study, which will do for 
technical institutes what the Evalua- 
tion Report has done for degree grant- 
ing institutions. G. R. Henninger of 
Iowa State College is director of the 
Survey. 

(g) Nuclear Energy Institute at 
Argonne National Laboratory; D. H. 
Loughridge, Chairman. Over 160 ap- 
plications were received for this eight- 
week course. Only 61 could be ac- 


cepted because of the Laboratory’s 
capacity, and they come from thirty- 
eight colleges. The National Science 
Foundation granted a total of $48,- 
426.56 to pay for transportation and 
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to match payments made by the col- 
leges, not to exceed $750 per person. 
Northwestern Institute of Technol- 
ogy is administering the program. Be- 


cause of the tremendous interest a — 


duplicate course for thirty was de- 
veloped at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, but the needed funds have 
not yet been granted by the National 
Science Foundation. 

(h) Technical Institute Book. The 
sale of the securities given the Society 
by A. L. Williston, plus the interest 
earned, resulted in $6,796.90 becom- 
ing available for the preparation of 
the book. The committee, chair- 
maned by A. L. Williston, is meeting 
regularly to achieve its objective of 
publishing an up-to-date book de- 
scribing a technical institute, its work, 
staff, etc. 

(i) Mathematics in Engineering; 
F. C. Lindvall and G. G. Brown, Co- 
chairmen. The report on the closed 
conference at California Institute of 
Technology was published in the 
March issue of the Journal. The open 
conference was held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on June 20-22. This 
is a joint NSF-ASSE project; the So- 
ciety greatly appreciates the coopera- 
tion of the two participating institu- 
tions and the cooperation and financial 
aid of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

(j) English in Engineering Curric- 
ula; C. A. Brown, Chairman. Neither 
the Report on Evaluation of Engineer- 
ing Education nor General Education 
in Engineering includes a study of 
the ability to communicate, either oral 
or written. The Executive Board is 


recommending to the General Coun- 
cil that it approve the project at the 
Annual Meeting. The study of Eng- 
lish is required for “rounding out” the 
study of all aspects of engineering 
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education. It is expected that the 
$40,000 required for the study will 
come from industry. 

(k) Deans’ Conference On Nuclear 
Energy. Plans for this conference 
were developed by the Committee on 
Atomic Energy Education in coopera- 
tion with the Oak Ridge Institute for 
Nuclear Studies. A program was de- 
veloped, but progress has been im- 
peded by the National Science Foun- 
dation’s disapproval of the request for 
$60,000 to pay for travel and per 
diem expenses. 

(1) Institute on Solid State Phys- 
ics, 1954. The papers from the open 
meeting of this joint NSF-ASEE proj- 
ect have been edited by J. E. Gold- 
man, and the book “Science of Engi- 
neering Materials” is now in produc- 
tion by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

(m) Institute on Nuclear Science 
in Engineering Education, 1954. An 
editor for the papers presented at the 
open meeting of this jointly sponsored 
NSF-ASEE project is being sought. 
It is hoped the papers can be pub- 
lished during the coming year. Funds 
are available. 

5. Special Activities. 

(a) Industrial Fellowships. The 
first fellowship administered in ac- 
cordance with the plan developed by 
ECAC is being awarded at the An- 
nual Meeting. By action of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the administration of 
this program becomes a function of 
the Secretary’s office on July 1, 1956. 
A Society committee made up from 
ECAC and ECRC is to select the in- 
stitutions and advise and help the 
Secretary as necessary. The first of 
the three proposed ASEE-Leeds and 
Northrup Fellowships is for $3,000 
per year for three years, thus enabling 
the recipient to obtain a doctorate 
degree. 
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(b) YET Paper Contest. The in- 
terest in the contest has not developed 
as expected. During the past two 
years some Sections had no entries 
and others had only one. Also, the 
general quality of papers has not been 
as high as expected. If the number 
and quality do not improve, thought 
may need to be given to discontinu- 
ance of the contest. Also, attempts 
need to be made to establish a uni- 
form basis of judgment. 

(c) President’s News Letter. Plans 
were made to have three during the 
year, one after the Annual Meeting, 
one after the Fall Executive Board 
and General Council Meetings, and 
the third after the Spring meeting of 
the Executive Board. This is a de- 
sirable plan, but only one letter was 
sent out because of the pressure of 
other responsibilities. _ 

6. Summer School. Three are be- 
ing sponsored this year, all in con- 
junction with the Annual Meeting at 
lowa State College. The Civil Engi- 
neering Division is sponsoring the one 
on Construction Education, June 29- 
July 1. The Humanistic-Social Sum- 
mer School is June 28-30 and the 
Fifth Summer School for teachers of 
Engineering Drawing is June 28-30. 
Each is self-supporting financially, but 
the Society cooperates by publishing 
a brochure, mailing it to some 600 
deans, directors, etc., and furnishes 
additional copies to the Divisions as 
requested, at no cost. 

7. Mid-Winter Meetings. Three Di- 
visions engaged in such activities— 
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Cooperative Education, Drawing, and 
Relations with Industry. The latter’s 
meeting is called the College-Industry 
Conference. Though the meetings of 
each Division always have been suc- 
cessful, it is necessary to relate them 
more closely with the overall activities 
of the Society. Next year’s schedule 
is: Drawing at Rice Institute, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 1; Cooperative Education at 
Northeastern University, Jan. 10-11; 
and the College-Industry Conference 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Jan. 30-31. 

8. Relations with Other Organiza- 
tions. When appointments to com- 
mittees of other organizations were 
made for the year, each representative 
was asked to submit a report at the 
end of the year. It is hoped this pro- 
cedure will strengthen the ties with 
the other organizations and provide 
better continuity of effort. The Secre- 
tary was unable to attend any of the 
monthly meetings of EJC’s Committee 
of Secretaries and EJC’s Board or 
Executive Committee; the primary 
reason was that the Secretaries meet 
on Tuesday and the EJC Board on 
Friday. 

9. ECAC and ECRC. The activ- 
ities of these organizations will be 
presented in a supplemental sheet. 
(The complete reports are attached 
as Appendices “M” and “N”.) 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. LEIGHTON COLLINs, 
Secretary 


(See “New Members of ASEE,” page 93) 
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Appendix “C” of Council Minutes 


MEMBERS REQUESTING LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Edward Bartow 
Geo. P. Boomsliter 
Howard L. Davis 
Theo. A. Distler 
J. O. Draffin 

S. W. Dudley 
Guy E. Grantham 
G. G. Hughes 
Charles W. Lytle 
Raymond K. Morley 
C. T. Olmsted 


H. D. Orth 

P. W. Ott 

G. K. Palsgrove 
L. S. Rhodes 
James M. Robert 
Mortimer F. Sayre 
S. R. Schealer 
D. L. Snader 

R. W. Sorensen 
Robert H. Spahr 
H. M. Turner 


Ralph B. Wiley 
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(Members delinquent—Information about these lists may be obtained by 
application to the Secretary. ) 
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MEMBERS WHOSE ADDRESSES ARE UNKNOWN 


For the following persons listed in 
the Yearbook, mail has been returned 
to our office from the last known 
place of address, or we have an in- 


Charles L. Alley 
Quentin L. Anderson 
Cavins Baughman 
Robert W. Bennett 
Roland W. Boughton, Jr. 
James W. Brown 

W. J. Brown 

George E. Burchfield 
Fred P. Burns 

John Butkus 
Yi-Chung Chang 
Edward Lee Chase 
John Cleary 
Donald W. Davis 
James K. Dawson 
John Patrick Dietzler 
M. M. Ducody 

Lynn A. Emerson 
John G. Frayne 
Everette T. Garrett 
Duane D. Hart 
Samuel D. Hathaway 
Edward P. Hernandez 
R. L. Hightower 
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complete address in our files. Further 
information about these members will 
be appreciated, and should be sent 


to the Secretary. 


Robert Wm. Hippe 
William Horblit 
Harry E. House 
David E. Johnson 
James H. Johnson, Jr. 
W. A. Johnson 
Oliver N. Johnsrud 
Chas. J. Kiernan 
Robert P. Krause 
John W. Logan 

C. M. Loyd 

S. L. Mikhail 

E. A. Miller 

Dr. James Z. Millian 
Adrian J. Morgan 
Elmo E. Moyer 
Robert F. Mueller 
Daniel J. Murphy 


Leslie G. McCracken, Jr. 


John P. McGowan 
Eugene H. Nickell 
O. B. Noren 

W. F. O'Connor 
Stephen J. Polcyn 
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L. C. Pope 
Reginald C. Price 
Karl W. Reber 
Wm. E. Renner 
Anthony V. Rizzi 
G. Nathan Reed 
H. M. Rustebakke 
N. W. Ryan 
Michael J. Savitski 
Joseph E. Sayre 
W. J. Schart 
Raymond Schneyer 
Harry C. Simrall 


R. L. Sloane 
George Sonnemann 
Jasper D. Strickland 
Henry W. Strong 
John M. Vickers 
Raymond V. Von Steenburgh 
Herbert L. Webster 
John J. Turney 

R. F. Turpin 
Donald M. Walls 
James W. Ward 

J. W. Zeller 
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Estimated 
Budget Budget 
Division 1955-56 Expenses 1956-57 
Aeronautical $ 10.00 $ 9.60 $ 10.00 
Agricultural 25.00 15.00 
Architectural 29.00 44.17 35.00 
Chemical Engr. 25.00 25.00 
Civil 50.00 50.00 
Coop. Engr. Ed. 100.00 21.91 100.00 
Educational Methods 125.00 100.00 
Electrical Engr. 50.00 50.00 
Engr. Draw. 150.00 106.60 150.00 
English 70.00 50.00 
Evening Engr. Ed. 35.00 35.00 
Graduate 50.00 15.10 30.00 
Humanistic-Social 20.00 
Industrial Engr. 50.00 89.45 70.00 
Mathematics 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Mechanical Engr. 35.00 37.80 40.00 
Mechanics 50.00 50.00 
Mineral Engr. 85.00 50.00 
Physics 250.00 100.00 
Relations With Ind. 150.00 90.13 150.00 
Tech. Inst. 170.00 150.00 
$1,559.00 $1,330.00 
Committee 
Degree Designation 25.00 7.56 
Engineering Economy 25.00 25.00 
Ethics 25.00 36.30 55.00 
George Westinghouse 50.00 50.00 
Lamme Award 15.00 40.00 
YET 100.00 50.00 100.00 
Engr. School Libr. 10.00 
$240.00 $280.00 


: 
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Appendix “H” of Council Minutes 
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(For “Deceased Members” see list following “New Members of ASEE,” p. 95.) 


Appendix 


of Council Minutes 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


During the year five changes in the 
Constitution have been proposed as 
follows: 


From the Committee on Society 
Functions 


1. Addition of two vice-presidents 
2. Election of officers six months 
in advance of taking office. 
From the Committee on Honorary 


Membership 


3. Provision for individual nomina- 
tion of honorary members and 
action of recommendation to the 
General Council by the Commit- 
tee on Honorary Membership. 


From the Executive Board 


4, Continuation of officers on the 
General Council for three years 
after the expiration of their terms 
of office. 
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5. Reinstatement of members 
dropped for non-payment of dues 
upon payment for one year’s dues 
in arrears. 


These amendments have been drawn 
up and referred back to the originat- 
ing committee for approval of the 
text. The Committee has received 
copies of correspondence and _ the 
proposed text. 

Copies have been sent to the Secre- 
tary for distribution to members of 
the General Council and your chair- 
man is prepared to present them for 
consideration to the General Council 
at its meeting on June 25 and, if need 
be, to the Research and Administra- 
tive Councils at their business meet- 
ings. 

C. A. Brown 
Chairman, Committee 


on Constitution and 
By-Laws 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Article II. 
Present 


Section 3. Honorary members of 
the Society shall be such persons as 
may be approved by a favorable vote 


Membership 


of at least three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the General Council in a let- 
ter ballot to be taken by the Secretary 
on the recommendations of twenty 
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members of the Society in the manner 

rovided hereinafter for proposals for 
individual members. Councilors not 
heard from within one month from 
the date of mailing the ballots will be 
counted in favor of the candidate. 
Honorary members shall enjoy all the 
privileges of the Society excepting the 
ight to vote, and to hold office, and 
shall not be required to pay any fees 
or dues. 


Proposed 


Section 3. Honorary members may 
be chosen from among those who have 
rendered eminent service to mankind 
in engineering education or other en- 
sneering fields. Nomination of such 
andidates may be made by any mem- 
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REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS 


The year 1955-56 has been a busy 
ad significant one in the history of 
the ASEE. It saw the settling of the 
\SEE National office in Urbana, II- 
inois, at the University of Illinois, 
under the new Secretary, Professor 
W. Leighton Collins. All office secre- 
tries were also changed, causing 
ome lack of continuity. 

Also, the new Editor of the ASEE 
wublication, JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING 
foucaTion, was installed and got 
down to work at Urbana, Illinois. 
He is, of course, Professor E. C. Mc- 
(lintock of the University of Illinois. 
There has been some difficulty in get- 
ing the JouRNAL out on time, due to 
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ber of the Society to the Committee 
on Honorary Membership. The Com- 
mittee on Honorary Membership will 
in turn recommend to the General 
Council candidates for honorary mem- 
bership. Election shall be by a favor- 
able vote of at least three-fourths of 
the members of the General Council 
in a letter ballot to be taken by the 
secretary. Councilors not heard from 
within one month from the date of 
mailing the ballots will be counted in 
favor of the candidate. Honorary 
members shall enjoy all the privileges 
of the Society, and shall not be re- 
quired to pay any fees or dues. Elec- 
tion to honorary membership shall be 
limited in any administrative year to 
not more than two candidates. 


LEO JOS. LASSALLE 


the dislocating effect of changing edi- 
tors and the secretarial staff. 

Early in the year 1955-56, the usual 
letter from Vice-President to Chair- 
men of Divisions and of Committees 
of the ASEE for 1955-56 was sent 
out, calling attention to the depend- 
ence of the 1956 meeting upon their 
work and plans, and to other signif- 
icant and pertinent matters. 

Then, I met with President Boring, 
Secretary Collins and former Secre- 
tary Bronwell, in Schenectady, on July 
29, 1955. At this meeting we went 
over, discussed and decided on com- 
mittee members and chairmen for 
1955-56. 


‘a 
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On September 10, 1955, the Execu- 
tive Board met at the Society office 
in Urbana, Illinois, with all members 
present. We covered the agenda, as 
indicated by the report of this meet- 
ing. Then we inspected the ASEE 
headquarters’ office in Urbana. 

On April 5-7, 1956, I attended the 
annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Section, held at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. President 
Boring was the principal speaker, and 
he gave an inspiring and informative 
talk which was very much enjoyed 
by the large crowd present. 

On Friday and Saturday, April 27th 
and 28th, the Executive Board met in 
Denver, Colorado, with all members 
present. Our headquarters were at 
the Park Lane Hotel, and both of our 
meetings were held there. We dis- 
posed of a lengthy agenda, as the min- 
utes of these meetings show. 

On Saturday, April 28, 1956, we 
attended the meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Section, held at the Univer- 
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sity of Denver. President Boring was 
the principal speaker, and he gave q 
very interesting and informative ad. 


dress. On Sunday, April 29, we wer 


the guests of the Denver G. E. group, 
They took us for a very much enjoyed 


trip to Colorado Springs and the sur f; 


roundings. 


There are many projects under con. J; 


sideration by ASEE that will havea 
marked effect on the operations of this 
society in the years ahead. The So. 
ciety is growing in size and in impor. 
tance, and we must face, meet and 
solve the many problems that wil 
confront us. 

The Society needs the help and full 
cooperation of every member. Espe- 
cially do we need to catch and hold 
the interest of the younger members. 

President Boring has begun a work 
that will modernize the ASEE. The 
full membership will need to consider 
the proposals, and to put to work 
those best suited to solve our many 
problems. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SECTIONS AND BRANCHES 


An analysis of the current reports 
and programs of the Sections of the 
Society shows sustained interest and 
vigor in these activities. Program ma- 
terial reflects in conspicuous fashion 
the stimulation given by the “Report 
on Evaluation of Engineering Educa- 
tion” issued by the Society in June, 
1955. Papers and discussion at Sec- 
tion meetings show concern with many 
facets of evaluation and with curric- 


F, C. LINDYALL 


ula details appropriate to local situ 
tions and problems. This “gras 
roots” thinking has been directed not 


so much to critical appraisal of the }, 


Evaluation Report, as a finished doc- 
ment, because that report itself is 
composite of careful local consider 
tion and criticism of preliminary 


drafts, as to its philosophy and realism J; 


in local situations. Whether such lo 
cal thinking and discussion stems from 
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he Report, or the Report is a result 
much earlier and widespread con- 
ym about the problems of engineer- 
ig education in our fast-moving tech- 
wlogy, is immaterial. What is sig- 
ificant is the high level of Section 
terest in evaluation and the basic 
noblems which the Report brings 
into focus. 

Representative papers and discus- 
ions at Section meetings during the 
ust year have considered evaluation in 
general, philosophy and directions of 
agineering education, and appraisal 
f curricula in specific subject areas. 
\ubstantial attention has been directed 
such topics as the gifted student, 
improved student selection, and im- 
movement in secondary education. 
fections have discussed research as 
elated to professional development of 
he teaching staff, improvement of 
the academic “climate,” enhancing the 
mestige of the engineering schools, 
and the achievement of a healthy bal- 
nce between teaching and research. 
me Sections have examined the 
jlace of student research in under- 
gaduate programs and the closely 
tated topic of creative engineering. 
fumanistic and Social Studies were 
liscussion items in some Sections, 
wain reflecting the Report on Evalua- 
ion and in part anticipating the find- 
igs of the report of the Humanistic- 
‘cial Research Project. 

Many Sections gave much emphasis 
tthe YET program. This phase of 
weiety activities is particularly im- 
wrtant and at Section meetings many 
ithe younger engineering teachers 
lad the opportunity to discuss phases 
ifthe critical issue of academic or in- 
lustrial work, so vital to them per- 
mally and to the welfare of engi- 
ering education. 

Other discussion items which Sec- 


tions included in their programs were 
nuclear engineering, television in 
higher education, relations with in- 
dustry, and engineering science cur- 
ricula. These are but high lights, sup- 
plementing the continuing discussions 
of topics clearly identified with the 
activities of the Society’s Divisions. 
In addition, there has been Branch 
activity, although this is not formally 
reported to the officers of the Society. 

With the growth of Technical In- 
stitute education, Section programs 
are showing increasing collaboration 
with this important segment of engi- 
neering education. Mutual under- 
standing of the effectiveness with 
which Technical Institute training can 
serve the total needs of engineering 
will have real impact on the evolu- 
tion of engineering curricula. 

Section interest in secondary educa- 
tion has developed in a material way 
this year by encouragement of partic- 
ipation by high school teachers of 
mathematics and science in Section 
programs. This stimulation of joint 
discussion on preparation for engi- 
neering education, although just be- 
ginning in a limited way, should be 
developed further. 

Sections differ in size of member- 
ship, geographical area, and regional 
interests. Their programs reflect these 
factors and appropriate schemes of 
operation have evolved to serve the 
wants of their members. The Society 
provides autonomy for the Sections, 
but should serve them through ex- 
change of information and assistance 
on common problems. This year each 
Section is being asked to prepare a 
brief statement on its aims and objec- 
tives, organization and procedures so 
that each Section may know how the 
others operate and adopt desirable 
features in use elsewhere. 
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As a related item of interest, men- 
tion is made of an interesting sum- 
mary made this year by the Pacific 
Northwest Section—“A Chronological 
Summary of Annual Meetings of the 
Pacific Northwest Section ASEE 1933- 
1955.” 

Section meetings vary in length, one 
to two days, and in program composi- 
tion. Some have a single common 
program. Others hold separate con- 
ferences along Divisional lines as par- 
allel sessions. Some Sections prefer 
a combination with a portion of the 
program devoted to a common ses- 
sion and the remainder to group dis- 
cussions in Divisional subject areas. 
At some Section meetings provision is 
made for a separate conference of 
Deans and Department Heads. 

Attendance of Society officers at 
Section meetings during this past year 
has been relatively good. The Execu- 
tive Board, following established prac- 
tise, holds one of its business meetings 
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jointly with one of the Section meet. 
ings. This year the Board met with 
the Rocky Mountain Section in ses. 
sion at Denver University. Such con. 
tact is mutually valuable in giving the 
Society's officers an understanding of 
the local interests and problems, and 
the Section an opportunity to discuss 
with the officers topics of current na- 
tional interest. Unfortunately, not all 
of the invitations extended by the 
various Sections to the national of 
ficers could be accepted. Plans are 
being made to increase the availabil- 
ity of national representation at Sec- 
tion meetings. 

In summary, the Sections have had 
a good year, with meetings which sus- 
tain and, indeed, stimulate the healthy, 
vigorous programs of the Society in 
evaluation, encouragement for the 
younger teachers, and in meeting 
the educational challenges of modem 
technology. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, 1955-1956 


A. Officers and Committees 


The officers of the Engineering Col- 
lege Administrative Council for 1955- 
56 are: 

Chairman, Dean William T. Alex- 

ander, Northeastern University 

Secretary, Dr. Ralph A. Morgen, 

Purdue Research Foundation 


Executive Committee members are: 


Dean Harold E. Wessman, Univer- 
sity of Washington 


W. T. ALEXANDER 


Dean James R. Cudworth, Univer 
sity of Alabama 

Dean E. W. Schilling, Montana 
State College 

Dr. William G. Van Note, Pres 
ident, Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology 

Dean C. L. Wilson, Missouri Schoo 
of Mines and Metallurgy 


Committee Chairmen are: 


Prof. Harold W. Bibber, Union Col- 
lege, International Relations 
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Mr. R. F. McCoole, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Manpower 

Dean J. Harold Lampe, North Caro- 
lina State College, Military Affairs 

Dean R. C. Potter, Kansas State 
College, Secondary Schools 

Dean R. H. Roy, Johns Hopkins 
University, Selection and Guid- 
ance 

Dr. Ralph A. Morgen, Purdue Re- 
search Foundation, Industrial Fel- 
lowship (ad hoc) 

Dean Elmer C. Easton, Rutgers 
University, Study of Accredita- 
tion by Individual States (ad 
hoc) 

Dean William L. Everitt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Nominating 


3, Executive Committee Meetings 


A meeting of the Executive Com- 
nittee was held on November 15, 
1955, at Michigan State University. 
\t this meeting the major items of 
business were (a) interim reports of 
the various committees; (b) plans for 
he program of the 1956 Annual Meet- 
ing; (c) recommendations for mem- 
‘ership on the National Science Foun- 
lation Board; and (d) discussions 
vith Leighton Collins, Secretary of 
‘SEE and E. J. McClintock, Editor 
ifthe JouRNAL, on ways and means 
by which ECAC could help improve 
the JourNAL. The minutes have been 
tirculated to members of the Execu- 
ive Committee and to the officers 
if ASEE. 

Another meeting of the old and new 
nembers of the Executive Committee 
wil be held on Thursday, June 28, 
{956 at a luncheon at Iowa State Col- 
kge, Ames, Iowa. 


(. Election of Officers 


On recommendation of the Nom- 
tating Committee, a slate of three 
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new Executive Committee members 
was proposed. The Chairman, W. T. 
Alexander; Secretary, R. A. Morgen; 
and Executive Committee members 
H. E. Wessman and J. R. Cudworth 
holdover for an additional year. 

Balloting of the members resulted 
in the following selections: 

For two years: Executive Commit- 
tee members 


Dean Elmer C. Easton, Rutgers 
University 

Dean Paul E. Hemke, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 

Dr. J. R. Van Pelt, President, Mon- 
tana School of Mines 


D. Activities for the Year 1955-56 
Committee Activities 


I. International Relations Commit- 
tee—H. W. Bibber, Chairman 


In June of 1955 two former com- 
mittees—Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration Committee and International 
Relations Committee—were consoli- 
dated into this one Committee. The 
Committee set as its major project for 
the year a study on how the “sister 
university” contracts between foreign 
universities and selected United States 
universities were operating. A _ pro- 
gram on this subject has been ar- 
ranged for the annual meeting at 
Ames, Iowa, for 2:00 P.M. Wednes- 
day, June 27, 1956. At this program, 
Dean Emeritus M. O. Withy, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will discuss the re- 
lationships with the Universities in 
India; Prof. R. Norris Shreve, Purdue 
University, will discuss the relation- 
ships with the Engineering College at 
Taiwan (Formosa); and Dean Elmer 
C. Easton, Rutgers University, will 
discuss the relationships with the 
Royal Technical College of East 
Africa. 
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The Committee will invite visiting 
foreign professors in this country to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
ASEE at Ames, Iowa. © 

The part which the Committee on 
International Relations may reason- 
ably undertake in connection with the 
IAESTE is under study. The ques- 
tion of foreign engineering students 
who have been attending engineering 
schools in the United States and being 
employed in American countries for 
practical experience in their special- 
ties before returning to their homes 
abroad will be discussed at a meeting 
at Ames. 


II. Manpower Committee—-R. F. 
McCoole, Chairman 


This Committee continued to study 
the effects of the various reserve clas- 
sifications on the engineering man- 
power situation. 

There has been a decline in the 
number of engineering students hav- 
ing ROTC obligations from 33% last 
year to 22% this year. 

Progress has been made, by coop- 
erating with EMC and SMC, in in- 
creasing the number of students tak- 
ing courses in the various sciences 
and engineering. 

The future course of the Committee 
must be directed towards improving 
the quality of those students who will 
elect to study in the sciences and 
engineering. 

The questions of adequate facilities 
and coordination between the junior 
college and the universities must be 
considered. 


III. Military Affairs Committee—J. 
Harold Lampe, Chairman 


The Committee has been active in 
contacting the various agencies of the 
Department of Defense. The Com- 
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mittee believes that the Army and Ai] T 
Force consider the general curricy} {ere 
in their ROTC program to be high) am 
desirable. will 

The Navy has raised some question} 0 t 
relative to the possibility of grantin indu 
academic credit for some of the Navi Vl 
courses in the Naval ROTC program 
A meeting to discuss this subject wil 
be held at the annual meeting at Ame, 
on Thursday, June 28, at 2:00 P.M, AS 


1955, 
IV. Secondary Schools Committe} the | 
—R. C. Potter, Chairman lows] 


This committee has taken as one df °V 
its projects the publicizing of certaia} 
portions of the ASEE “Report and | 
Evaluation of Engineering tose 
tion.” The publicizing will have vf 
do with the portions of the report Th 
which apply to secondary school pm ‘PP€ 
grams. 

In addition, the committee has 
contact and is aware of developmenty"® ! 
in the Science Teaching Improvemaif Rear s 
Program. 


V. Selection and Guidance Com the ry 
mittee—R. H. Roy, Chairman fiiy | 


The major accomplishment of th’ 
committee this year was the compk 
tion and preparation of a “Dean's 
of books suitable for reference to higi 
school counselors of prospective eng: 
neering students. This list was ci ECAC 
culated to all members of the ECA 6. 
as Appendix 1 to the Spring Bullet Thi 
1956. 


Following the meeting of the 
ecutive Committee in November, ti# 
Committee sent letters to a select! 
list of industrial sponsors asking ff yy 
support to the “Engineering Gr ti 
uate Placement Test Research Pr 
gram.” ‘This investigation is beilj 
conducted by Educational Testi 
Service, Princeton, N. J. N 


The 
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Army and Ai} The Committee will sponsor a con- 
sral curricul,§ ference on Monday, June 25, at the 
to be highh} mual meting of ASEE at Ames and 
‘| will discuss the progress made to date 
me questions} on the ETS study and the reaction of 
y of granting) industrial sponsors to that study. 


> of the Navll yy Industrial F ellowship Commit- 
TC program} tee (ad hoc)—R. A. Morgen, 
Chairman 

n 
ane pM, | ASEE Council on November 14, 


1955, approved the establishment of 
Is Committe] the Leeds and Northrup-ASEE Fel- 
rman bwship. The revised rules with a 
ken as one df “vering letter were submitted by the 
ing of certai Committee to the Engineering Deans 
- “Report a and Dean of the Graduate Schools of 
Edu. those institutions which are members 
will have bff ASEE on December 7, 1955. 
of the repot The complete rules and regulations 
ry school pro} Pear in the JouRNAL OF ENGINEER- 
nc Epucation, Volume 46, page 497, 
has keg muary 1956. On January 15, 1956, 
development the nominations for inclusion in this 
Improvemet year’s grant were closed. 141 insti- 
tutions replied to the request. Of 
these replies 45 were eligible under 
tidance Com-4the rules. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
Chairman |iity received the first Leeds and 
of \orthrup-ASEE Fellowship. The in- 
s the comple: titution nominated Mr. Robert M. 
“Dean's Lit Donough to study in the field of 
erence to higif flectrical Engineering. The award 
spective eng: will be made officially at the ECRC- 
; list was cf CAC banquet on Tuseday, June 26, 
of the ECA 
pring Bulleti This ad hoc committee will be dis- 
tharged of its duties at the end of the 
ng of the Et mesent fiscal year. The duties will 
November, ti assumed by a permanent commit- 
to a selectelg of the Council of ASEE. 


ors asking tt Vir. Committee to Study Accredita- 
neering Gr tion by Individual States (ad hoc) 


Research i —Elmer C. Easton, Chairman 
ation is beitf 


. Testing The Committee has contacted the 
“— New York State Education Depart- 
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ment asking that registration in the 
State of New York be accepted on the 
basis of accreditation of the appro- 
priate curricula by ECPD. 

For some time the New York State 
Education Department has been in- 
sisting that every college desiring reg- 
istration in New York State fill out 
for each curriculum their questionaire 
which is more complex than that re- 
quired by ECPD. The Committee 
has worked to bring a halt to this an- 
noying and completely unnecessary 
duplication of effort. 

It is becoming apparent that there 
is an internal problem within the New 
York State Education Department. 
There may be pressure to continue a 
useless duplication of the accrediting 
process in an effort to maintain a 
bureaucracy. If the Committee is un- 
able to find a satisfactory solution to 
the problem in the near future, it is 
recommended that ASEE take the 
matter to the Governor and to the 
New York State Legislature. It is 
even suggested by the Committee that 
the member institutions of ASEE 
might refuse en masse to submit to 
the New York State accrediting pro- 
cedure. It is hoped, however, that 
no such drastic action will be neces- 


sary. 
E. News Bulletins 


Two news bulletins were sent by 
the ECAC Executive Committee to 
the ECAC membership of ASEE and 
Council members. One issue was sent 
in October 1955 and the other in 
May 1956. 


F. Annual Meeting at Ames 


The Council is sponsoring the fol- 
lowing program at the Iowa State Col- 
lege meeting in Ames, Iowa: 
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1. Tuesday, June 26, 6:30 P.M. 
Joint ECAC-ECRC dinner. Speaker, 
Earl P. Stevenson, Chairman of the 
Board of Arthur D. Little and Com- 
pany. 

2. Wednesday, June 27, 2:00 P.M. 
Conference on International Relations. 

3. Thursday, June 28, 9:30 A.M. 
General Session on the subject “The 
College Faculty Crisis.” Speakers 
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will be Ross J. Martin, Walter F, 
Remmers, and William G. Van Note, 
4, Friday, June 29, 9:30 AM 
Closed session for institutional repre. 
sentatives. At this session, problems 
of interest to engineering college ad. 
ministrators will be discussed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. Morcen, 
Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE RESEARCH COUNCIL, 1955-1956 


The Engineering College Research 
Council has continued in various ways 
to assist the engineering schools in 
their research activities. This assist- 
ance has taken several forms, which 
will be outlined by describing the ac- 
tivities of the various ECRC Commit- 
tees. 


Awards 


A year ago it was indicated that the 
ECRC had decided an award to stim- 
ulate and improve engineering re- 
search was desirable. This year the 
Awards Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Ross J. Martin, carried out 
the numerous steps involved in financ- 
ing the award, preparation of the 
medal, and selection of the first re- 
cipient. The award is known as the 
Vincent Bendix Medal and will be 
presented at the annual banquet of 
the ASEE. It is sponsored by the 


Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

During the negotiations leading to 
the financing of the above award, the 
McGraw-Hill Company volunteered 
to assist. 


When it became evident 


H. K. WORK 


that the first award had been taken 
care of, the Award Committee of 
ECRC suggested it might be desir- 
able to set up another award for re- 
search—a cash prize of $1,000 to be 
given annually to one of the younger 
research workers in an engineering 
college. This would require much 
more elaborate selection techniques 
than those of the Bendix Medal, 
it was decided to aim at initiating this 
award in 1957. 


Relations with Federal Government 
Agencies 


The Committee on Relations with 
Federal Government Agencies was 
headed during the past year by H.R. 
Warfield. Because of the extensive 
sponsorship of engineering research 
by the Government, it is not surpris- 
ing that this Committee constitute 
one of the most important activitie 
of the ECRC. 

Considerable effort was directed 
toward improving the Air Force Fac: 
ities Contract. A favorable respons 
to the ECRC proposals was obtainel 
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from the Air Force. It is anticipated 
that the ultimate results of these ac- 
tivities will be to simplify negotiations 
of the individual schools for such 
contracts. 

Overhead rates have been the sub- 
ject of many conferences. The efforts 
of the Committee have been directed 
toward having the Government pay 
the full costs of research, both direct 
and indirect. It has been suggested 
that the “Blue Book” principles be 
used as a guide in calculating over- 
head costs. The Committee made con- 
siderable progress toward the above 
objective. Just when these activities 
were reaching their objective, two 
unfavorable developments took place. 
One involved the introduction of a 
new method of calculating overhead 
costs, suggested by the Army Audit 
Agency. The other concerned a rul- 
ing by the Comptroller General that 
pre-fixed overhead rates are illegal. 
On both of these problems the ECRC 
Committee is working in close col- 
laboration with the Relations with the 
Federal Government Committee of 
the National Federation of College 
and University Business Officers. 

The Committee has transmitted to 
the Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development some recommended 
contract articles to be incorporated in 
Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions. These had to do with Part 3 
(on fixed price contracts) and Part 4 
(on cost reimbursement contracts ) of 
Section VII, as well as a revision of 
Part 2 of Section IX (on copyrights). 

The Committee has reviewed the 
Industrial Security Manual for Safe- 
guarding Classified Information. This 
Manual has many statements which 
ae undesirable or not clear. The 


Committee is continuing to follow this 
development closely. 


Relations with Industrial Research 
Agencies 


This Committee under R. G. Fol- 
som has maintained relations with the 
Industrial Research Institute and the 
Research Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Part 
of the program for the June meeting 
was arranged by this Committee. It 
has to do with graduate training, but 
takes into account industrial implica- 
tions. 


Research Administration 


The Committee on Research Ad- 
ministration under H. W. Barlow has 
concentrated on some of the specific 
administrative problems facing the 
engineering colleges in their research 
activities. As part of this program, 
the Committee has arranged, during 
the closed session of ECRC, for a 
panel discussion of the subject—“Log- 
ical Variations in Research Policies in 
Educational Institutions.” It is an- 
ticipated that this will help resolve 
some of the problems facing different 
types of engineering colleges. 


Publications 


The 1955 Review of Current Re- 
search was published last July. Since 
then some 214 copies have been dis- 
tributed to ECRC member and asso- 
ciate member institutions, and 1,519 
to others. 

Activity on the book on “Creativity” 
has been suspended for the present, 
but it is hoped that this matter will 
eventually be reopened. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Research Needs 


A grant just received from the 
National Science Foundation in the 
amount of $40,000 is to sponsor a 
study for “research needs of engineer- 
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ing schools.” This study should help 
orient the research requirements of 
engineering colleges and eventually 
lead to methods of filling such needs. 


The Committee is under the Chair- 


manship of Eric A. Walker. The work 
of the Committee will start shortly. 


Program for the National Meeting 


Thomas J. Killian and his Commit- 
tee have arranged an interesting pro- 
gram for the national meeting. The 
program for the General Session has 
again been designed to interest both 
research and academic people. Its 
theme is “The Impact of Recent Re- 
search on Engineering Education.” 
Three eminent university educators 
will discuss various phases of the sub- 
ject. Such subjects as management 
science, operations research, and mod- 
ern physics will receive special at- 
tention. 

The pleasant custom of having a 
joint dinner with ECAC has been con- 
tinued. Earl P. Stevenson will discuss 
“The National Science Foundation 
and its Relation with Colleges of En- 
gineering.” 

A joint session has again been ar- 
ranged with the Graduate Study Di- 
vision. Problems of graduate train- 
ing of interest to both industry and 
the universities will be discussed. 

As is customary, the ECRC will 
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hold a closed session at which time 
problems involved in the administra. 
tion of research in engineering school 
will be discussed. 

The usual four Executive Commit. 
tee meetings were held during the 
course of the year, along with numer. 
ous other committee meetings. 


Nominations 


The Nominating Committee, E. A. 
Walker chairman, presented names to 
replace the following, who have com- 
pleted their term of office: 

Harold K. Work, Chairman 

Raymond J. Woodrow, Vice Chairman 
Ross J. Martin, Director 

Roland G. Sturm, Director 

The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: 

Raymond J. Woodrow, Chairman 
Frederick C. Lindvall, Vice Chairman 


James R. Cudworth, Director 
John D. Ryder, Director 


New Members 


The following new member institu- 
tions have joined the ECRC during 
the past year: 

Johns Hopkins University 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Respectfully submitted, 


K. Work 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


This initial six-month period has 
been one of exploration, identifying 
problems, becoming familiar with and 
trying to get expression of Society 


needs or wishes, of limited, econom- 
ical experimentation and trial of new 
approaches to enlivening the Jour 
NAL. Major problems have included 
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a continuing struggle to gather ade- 
quate numbers of manuscripts of use- 
able condition after an impoverished 
and necessarily belated start, coping 
with the manifold difficulties of be- 
hind-schedule operation, and finding 
or developing editoral staff assistance. 
Most change or progress has been 
directed toward typographical vari- 
ety, including larger type size, read- 
ability, column-widths, new cover 
style and improved printing efficiency. 
All these have been done within 
budget limitations and without major 
cost increases or time delays—in fact, 
some innovations have represented ac- 
tual savings which in turn can be re- 
flected in additional JournaL content 
or illustrations. On the financial side, 
advertising has come out of its slump 
and is now essentially.at a par with 
comparable issues of previous years; 
teaching advertisements have ex- 
panded considerably. Total JourNAL 
expenditures have been held within 
permissable limits, substantially in 
line with budget allotments. 
Immediate objectives are to get the 
JournaL issues on schedule, and to 
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determine or interpret in a realistic 
way the wishes of the Society. This 
may help resolve the present apparent 
conflict between the type of current- 
information publication which the So- 
ciety seems to want and need, against 
the traditional production require- 
ments for high-quality printing. With 
this direction of desired development 
defined, further progress can then be 
made or continued toward the ob- 
jective of as many interesting and sig- 
nificant articles as possible presented 
in smooth, easily-read, attractive form. 
Auxiliary efforts have involved ad- 
visory services for other Society pub- 
lications, such as the Humanistic-So- 
cial report, of investigating economies 
in mailing and printing, and of explor- 
ing jointly with the Secretary and the 
Public Relations chairman possibilities 
and effective methods for improved 
publicity coverage of Society activ- 
ities. As a result of these efforts, four 
major cooperative news releases have 
been negotiated and distributed. 


Respectully submitted, 
E. C. McCiintock 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES PROPOSED BY THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Present Article XI. Dues 


Section 5. Members in arrears one 
year shall be retained on the roll of 
the Society, but shall not receive pub- 
lications until such time as all arrear- 
ages are paid. Members in arrears 


two years, and who have been duly 
notified by the Secretary, shall be 
dropped from the roll of the Society 
until such arrearages are paid. The 
Secretary shall notify all members in 
arrears one month previous to the 
close of the fiscal year. 
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Proposed Article XI. Dues dropped from the roll of the Society, 
Section 5. Members in arrears one © Anyone who has been dropped from 
year shall be retained on the roll of membership for nonpayment of dues 
the Society, but shall not receive pub- may renew his membership by ap. 
lications until such time as all arrear- _ plying in the usual way and paying 
ages are paid. Members who are in __ the arrearage in dues for the year dur- 
arrears two years, and who have been _ ing which he received THe Journat 
duly notified by the Secretary, shall be = oF ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


PROPOSED BY COMMITTEE ON 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


(No provision except as provided in Section 6. Honorary members shall 
Article IT.) be exempt from payment of dues. 


Appendix “Q” of Council Minutes 
RESOLUTION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE DIVISION 


WHEREAS, the JourNat oF ENGI- this report, similar statistics covering 


NEERING EpucatTIoNn in its annual Year- Technical Institute enrollments and 
book publishes statistics on Enroll- graduates 
ments and Degrees in the Engineer- AND WHEREAS, the Office of 


ing Colleges from material collected, | Education advises it is now in a posi- 

catalogued, and edited by the Office tion to include such statistics in its 

of Education, U. S. Department of | Annual Report 

Health, Education and Welfare THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
AND WHEREAS, in order to ob- THAT the Technical Institute Divi- 

tain a more complete picture of the _ sion requests the approval of the Ger- 


manpower situation in the engineer- _ eral Council to include such statistics }; 


ing field, it is desirable to include, in _in this annual report. 


Appendix “R” of Council Minutes 
ECAC RECOMMENDATION ON ETHICS 
(Referred to the Ethics Committee of the Society for study and recommends- 


tion preliminary to publication; copies of the ECAC text may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Society. ) 
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Technical writers and _ editors 
throughout the country are aware of 
the need for a style-book and several 
have already expressed their willing- 
uess to help develop one and to assist 
in securing its adoption generally. 
A committee of ASEE should be 
sppointed by the President. It should 
be called the “Style-Book Committee.” 
The chairman should be Glenn Chris- 
tensen, Dean of Liberal Arts of Le- 
high University, and vice-chairman of 
the English Division of ASEE. The 
nembers, at present not exceeding 10, 
should be appointed later by the Pres- 
ident of ASEE after consultation with 
Dean Christensen. 
The duties of this committee should 
te carried out in four phases. In the 
ist phase, the committee should ex- 
jlre the area, delimit the commit- 
te’s field, define its objectives, plan 
is working structure and arrange- 
nents, and discover all the technical 
dlitors and writers, the engineers and 
cientists, and the teachers of English 
throughout the country who are will- 
ig to join in the attempt to develop 
istyle-book for technical writing and 
wblication which can be acceptable 
troughout the country, of course 
vith room for differences which can- 
wt be compromised. 

When these exploratory and analyt- 
ial duties have been performed, the 
‘mmittee should report their find- 


igs to the Council and recommend to 
te Council what directions it should 
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PROPOSAL FOR AN ASEE STYLE-BOOK COMMITTEE 


give to the committee to carry out its 
duties in the second phase of work. 
A general statement of these duties in 
the second phase is that the commit- 
tee should initiate and guide the de- 
velopment of a style-book, consulting 
widely so that as general agreement 
as possible can be achieved on every 
item. 

At the end of phase two, the com- 
mittee should present its report to the 
Council and to the Society. If the 
style-book be adopted by the Society, 
the third phase of the committee’s 
duties will be to secure the adoption 
of the ASEE Style-Book by all pos- 
sible technical publications. 

The fourth phase of the committee’s 
work can be both concurrent and sub- 
sequent to the third phase. It should 
watch the Style-Book, amend it, keep 
it up to date, and continue to press 
for adoption by any technical pub- 
lication which may have been recal- 
citrant earlier. 

Throughout these phases, the size 
of the committee and its structure 
should be changed by the President of 
ASEE on the recommendation of the 
committee. The membership should 
be stable but may rotate as the Pres- 
ident determines is in the best inter- 
ests of ASEE. The committee should 
be considered for a standing commit- 
tee of ASEE which will remain in 
existence as long as its duties and 
services are sufficiently lively to justify 
its continuation. 
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Appendix “T” of Council Minutes 


Sept., 1956 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE FOR THE PROPOSED 
YOUNG ENGINEERING TEACHERS SUMMER INSTITUTE 


It is recommended that the CYET 
be authorized to seek financial sup- 
port for a 1957 Summer Institute for 
Young Engineering Teachers. This 
support would be sought under the 
direction of a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the ASEE. 

The primary objectives of the in- 
stitute would be: 


_ 1. To provide factual information 
and specific techniques useful in the 
educational process. This would al- 
low the participants to return from 
the institute with ideas and methods 
which could be applied immediately. 
Areas considered would include: 
measurement and evaluation tech- 
niques, testing and guiding, psychol- 
ogy of learning, and related material. 

2. To probe the broader aspects of 
the problems facing the engineering 
education profession. This objective 
is directed toward broadening the 
perspective of the Young Engineering 
Teacher so he may recognize the na- 
ture of the basic problems facing the 
profession and begin to act to meet 
these problems as early as possible in 
his professional development. This 


objective would be met by utilizing 
the Operations Research approach 
where individuals of diverse back 
grounds cooperate in bringing their 
collectively broad and _ individually 
deep insights to bear on the problems 
involved. 

3. To have participants return to 
their home institutions prepared to 
communicate and demonstrate con- 
cepts and techniques which evolve 
at the institute. The staff of the in- 
stitute would be composed of com- 
petent individuals from enginering 
education, industry, and disciplines 
such as psychology, sociology, phys- 
ics, mathematics, religion, and educa- 
tion. The institute would be of an 
appropriate length of time with ap- 
proximately 20 young engineering 
teachers attending. 


Financial support should be ade- 
quate to attract men of outstanding 
competence for staff members. Finan- 
cial support for the young engineer- 
ing teacher should provide board and 
transportation to and from the insti- 
tute, as well as provide adequate re- 
imbursement for time spent at the 
institute. 
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Abundant evidence testifies to the 
need of the engineer to write clearly 
and well. This testimony comes not 
oly from leaders in industry but from 
the engineering graduates themselves. 
To meet this need most engineering 
schools require one or two courses in 
omposition. But with this prepara- 
tion many graduates of engineering 
schools still do not use the language 
with the precision, vigor, and skill ex- 
pected of a college graduate. Super- 
{cially it would appear that all institu- 
tions admit generally the same kinds 
of students, employ teachers with the 
ame professional qualifications, and 
iter the same number of required 
wurses in composition. The grad- 
utes, however, range from highly in- 
ilequate to excellent. We are inter- 
sted in learning why the unevenness 
if ability to write and speak exists 
mong graduates from engineering 
chools. We should like to sort out 
ad evaluate the differences in courses, 
tachers, and students, and determine 
he effect these differences appear to 
oduce. More than anything else we 
should like to know what can be done 
» improve the graduates of engineer- 
ag schools in their use of the lan- 
nage, both written and oral. 

To find answers to these questions, 
te English Division of the ASEE 
j0poses to survey the English courses 
r engineering students in a repre- 
entative cross section of the engineer- 
ig schools. The purposes of this 
are: 


1, To observe composition teaching 
wactices to discover their success or 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH IN ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


lack of success and the reasons there- 
for. 

2. To determine useful procedures 
in the conduct of composition courses. 

3. To formulate standards of profi- 
ciency in writing and speaking. 

4, To review English courses other 
than those in composition and speech 
to determine the principles underlying 
the purposes of such courses in the 
total English program. 


These purposes point to some of the 
results to be gained from such a 
survey. 


1. It should clarify the entrance re- 
quirements to engineering schools so 
that high schools could do a proper 
job of preparing students on the high 
school level. 

2. It should produce standards to 
be achieved by composition courses, 
both general and technical. From 
these standards, schools could better 
determine for themselves the kinds, 
length, and content of courses needed. 
Courses in each institution could then 
be compared and examined in terms 
of standards. 

3. It should produce case studies of 
institutions where good results are be- 
ing obtained. Practices and points of 
view in such institutions can show the 
way for other schools in need of im- 
provement. 

To make such a survey it is esti- 
mated that not more than $40,000.00 
would be required to cover the cost 
over a period of two years. A tenta- 
tive budget is as follows: 


| 
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First Year: Visits to thirty institutions at an average Grou 
expense of $300.00 each $ 9,000.00 , I 
Meetings of sponsoring group and committee 2,000.00 visers re 
Training sessions for field workers 3,000.00 ing edt 
Secretarial and office 6,000.00 practice 
guiding 
$20,000.00 of the 1 
Second year: Meetings of sponsoring group and committee 2,000.00 results. 
Secretarial and office 6,000.00 Grouy 
Editorial and publishing 6,000.00 der 1 
Visits to twenty institutions at an average - 

expense of $300.00 each 6,000.00 Brown. 
member 
$20,000.00 preferab 
represen 


We request permission from the There would be no paid director fag peering 
General Council of ASEE to solicit this project, and no remunerationf ports on 


funds to finance the study. other than expenses, for any partic} ports we 
All funds would be deposited in the —_ ipant. eal rep 
treasury of the ASEE and be used _ Plgn 
only for the expenses of training work- This survey would be under th 
ers, steering committee meetings, control of a steering committee, con: 
travel, postage, typing, and editing. posed of three groups: A\ 
IN 


A. Engineering Administrators 
Brown, G. G., Dean, University of Michigan 


Carson, G. B., Dean, Ohio State University in} 
Croft, H. O., Dean, University of Missouri no 
Mohn, Paul E., Dean, University of Buffalo to 
Sweigert, Ray L., Dean, Georgia Institute of Technology to 
Van Houten, Robert W., President, Newark College of Engi- da 

neering 19 
Woolrich, W. R. Dean, University of Texas St 

B. Industry 


Boring, M. M., General Electric 

Bridgman, D. S., American Telephone and Telegraph 
Hill, C. B., Jr., DuPont 

McKeon, Jesse C., Westinghouse 

Yates, E. L., General Motors 


C. English Division of the ASEE 


Brown, C. A., General Motors Institute, Chairman 
Christensen, G. J., Lehigh University 

Farrell, T., State University of Iowa 

Fatout, Paul, Purdue University 

Pitman, J. A., Newark College of Engineering 
Vaughan, J. L., University of Virginia 
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Groups A and B would act as ad- 
visers representing views of engineer- 
ing education and of engineering 
practice, and they would assist in 
guiding the study toward achievement 
of the most practical and beneficial 
results. 

Group C would direct the survey 
under the chairmanship of C. A. 
Brown. The intention is to call upon 
members of the English Division, 
preferably upon young men, to visit a 
representative cross section of engi- 
neering institutions, and to submit re- 
ports on their visits. These field re- 
ports would be assimilated into a gen- 
eal report, of which the chief editor 


would be G. J. Christensen. He would 
call upon young members of the Eng- 
lish Division to act as co-editors and 
to do much of the writing. 

From the evidence collected on 
present writing courses, the steering 
committee will formulate minimum 
essentials of writing standards for the 
undergraduate engineering student 
and recommend policies and practices 
for the teaching of English in engi- 
nering schools. A further hope is that 
these criteria will be adopted by the 
ECPD for use with other standards in 
accrediting schools. The report would 
be a publication of ASEE. 


AWARDS FOR POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


IN STATISTICS 


The Committee on Statistics of the University of Chicago is offer- 
ing awards for study in statistics by persons whose primary field is 
not statistics but one of the physical, biological, or social sciences 
to which statistics can be applied. The awards range from $3600 
to $5000 on the basis of an eleven month residence. The closing 
date for applications for the academic year 1957-58 is February 15, 
1957. Further information can be obtained from the Committee on 
Statistics, Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


PLAN FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
JUNE 17-21, 1957 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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To LLEWELLYN M. K. BoELTER, an engineer and an engineer- 
ing teacher, for his work in the field of thermodynamics and heat 
and mass transfer, his efforts toward a reconciliation of the great 
areas of common interest in engineering education, his inspira- 
tional teaching of the principles of engineering, and for his civic 
interests and professional contributions, we award this twenty-ninth 
Lamme Award. 
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LAMME AWARD - 1956 — 


LLEWELLYN MICHAEL KRAUS BOELTER 


LLEWELLYN MICHAEL Kraus BoELTER was born in Winona, Min- 
nesota, on August 7, 1898. An alumnus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, he earned the bachelor’s degree in Engineering in 1917 and 
the master’s degree in 1918. He was married to Helen Brett Star- 
ratt on December 27, 1934, and has one daughter, Joan Althea. 

From 1917 to 1919 Dean Boelter was Mackay Fellow in electrical 
engineering at the University of California, and in 1919 he joined 
the faculty as instructor in electrical engineering. During the next 
fifteen years Dean Boelter served the University of California as 
assistant professor of experimental engineering, and later as asso- 
ciate professor and professor of mechanical engineering. From 1934 
until 1944 he carried an assignment as agricultural engineer at the 
Agricultural Engineering Experiment Station, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. In 1941 he became associate dean of the College 
of Engineering of the University of California at Berkeley. Three 
years later he became professor of engineering and dean of the 
College of Engineering at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Prior to accepting the deanship, L. M. K. Boelter’s outstanding 
contributions in engineering education were in the field of thermo- 
dynamics and heat and mass transfer. His publication “Heat Trans- 
fer Notes” (University of California Press) and other papers have 
been widely used in the United States and other English-speaking 
countries. He has published more than seventy separate articles, 
and in the list are numerous articles of significance which have 
contributed to the development and improvement of engineering 
teaching. 

Dean Boelter’s proposal for a unified undergraduate engineering 
curriculum was put into practice on the Los Angeles campus of the 
University of California. The success of this type of engineering 
training is now widely recognized. It is supported by the engineer- 
ing profession, engineering educators, industry, and technical and 
scholarly societies. 

The Department of Engineering, through Dean Boelter’s initia- 
tive, has developed a variety of research projects. Some of these 
activities were first brought to the Los Angeles campus in 1945 and 
are still in progress. He has guided both basic and applied research 
in areas such as human heat tolerance, thermal biotechnology, air- 
craft heat transfer, cargo handling, production planning, traffic engi- 
neering, and atmospheric turbulence. The Institute of Industrial 
Cooperation, a working unit within the Department of Engineering 
which renders technical and professional services to the industries 
of California, also is under Dean Boelter’s supervision. 
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Another major contribution made by Dean Boelter has been the 
development of a graduate level program for engineers and sci- 
entists who are engaged in scientific or technical employment in 
industry and who are thereby enabled to continue graduate study 
as employed engineers. This program has been made possible by 
teaching graduate courses during the evening hours and by extend- 
ing the graduate program to stations outside the immediate Los 
Angeles area. 

Dean Boelter participated actively in the movement to broaden 
the California engineering registration law to include other than 
civil engineers. Since 1947, when the law was changed, he has 
served as a member and Vice President of the California State 
Board of Registration for Civil and Professional Engineers. 

As a member of the University Patent Board, L. M. K. Boelter 
has been a leader in solving the increasingly complex problems 
which arise in the development of patentable ideas through Uni- 
versity-sponsored research. The scope of the responsibilities of the 
Patent Board includes eight campuses and all fields of instruction 
at the University of California. 

Professor Boelter’s interest in civic problems was demonstrated 
as early as 1919 when he became a member of the research staff 
of the Department of Motor Vehicles, testing agency of the State of 
California—an assignment which he held until 1944. His interest 
in community planning in its broadest sense is demonstrated also 
by his service as Vice President of the City of Los Angeles Planning 
Commission. 

In 1947 the University of California established the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering. The Los Angeles office of 
the Institute was placed under the direction of Dean Boelter. Fol- 
lowing an emergency grant made to the University by the State 
of California, a program of air pollution studies of the Los Angeles 
Basin was begun. 

Dean Boelter is a Fellow in both the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the American Illuminating Engineering 
Society. He is also a member of numerous other engineering and 
professional societies. Professor Boelter has been a member of the 
American Society for Engineering Education for many years, has 
served on numerous committees, and has participated in panels and 
programs at meetings of the Society. 

During the past fifty years, scientific developments have resulted 
in the splintering of engineering curricula and in divisions of the 
profession. Dean Boelter has been a leader in the effort to bring 
about a reconciliation of the great areas of common interest in the 
various branches of engineering. He has emphasized the fact that 
the common elements are of greater significance than the differences 
in various branches of engineering. This, perhaps, has been Dean 
Boelter’s great contribution to engineering education. 
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THE VINCENT BENDIX AWARD 


This gold medal, with its citation, was established by the Engi- 
neering College Research Council, through the aid of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, for presentation by the American Society for 
Engineering Education. The award is to be presented annually 
for distinction in engineering college research, and for leadership 
in university research programs. The ECRC considers the award 
particularly significant and valuable because of the rapid growth 
in engineering college research efforts and the impact of such 
research programs and their results on the enrichment of engineer- 
ing education. 

An imaginative developer of new ideas, Vincent Bendix was an 
industrialist who effectively stimulated the research efforts of others. 
He originated the Bendix starter drive, and introduced the first 
four-wheel brakes for automobiles in this country. An aviation 
enthusiast who early in the 1930’s foresaw the promising future 
of the new transportation means, he established, in 1931, the annual 
Bendix Transcontinental Air Race, and the Bendix Trophy. There- 
after he devoted his full energies and talents to the expansion of 
the aircraft industry. 

The gold medal, designed by Julian Hoke Harris of Atlanta, 
Georgia, presents on the obverse a bust of Vincent Bendix. The 
reverse symbolizes the characteristics of the research engineer— 
the laurel sprig of truth and accomplishment, the lightning stroke 
of inspiration, the gear of synthesis, the flask of analysis, the atom 
and formula to show command of matter and mathematics, and the 
slide rule for the application of fundamental research in engineer- 
ing problems. The recipient’s name and the date of the award will 
be engraved on the lower band of the medal. 
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To Currorp Coox Furnas for his personal research contribu- 
tions in many fields of engineering; for his distinguished service 
to engineering colleges and their research activities; for his many 
publications, both technical and popular, which have served both 
to advance engineering science and to interpret the role of engi- 
neering college research in the future of America; for his effec- 
tive development and administration of university research labora- 
tories, especially in the field of aviation; and for his constructive and 
effective efforts in advancing research policies and programs for our 
national defense, we present this first Vincent Bendix Research 
Award. 
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VINCENT BENDIX AWARD - 1956 — 
CLIFFORD COOK FURNAS 


Born October 24, 1900, at Sheridan, Indiana, Cimurrorp C. 
Furnas attended Purdue University, graduating with honors in 
1922. He received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1926, and was awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Science by Purdue in 1946. Dr. Furnas is Chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo and is presently on leave to serve as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research & Development. He resides at 
Eggertsville, New York, with his wife, Mrs. Sparkle M. Furnas. 
They have a daughter, Mrs. Carl B. Pollack, Jr. 

While process metallurgy and physical chemistry have perhaps - 
been his major fields, he has worked in such areas as the reduction 
of iron oxide, the chemical and physical reactions in blast furnaces, 
the processes of heat transfer, gas flow, gas absorption, distillation 
equilibria, fluid flow distillation, combustion, ionic base exchange, 
reaction kinetics, and world natural resources. He has written more 
than seventy technical papers, including several which have con- 
tinued to be basic to their field, notably on the movement of gases 
through solid beds (1926, while with the U. S. Bureau of Mines), 
and distillation in wetted-wall towers (1942, while with Yale Uni- 
versity). He is also author of essays on education and the adminis- 
tration of research, and of several books exploring the future of 
technology and interpreting its social significance for the public. 
Among these are America’s Tomorrow (1932), The Next Hundred 
Years (1936), Man, Bread, and Destiny (1937, written with his 
wife), and the Storehouse of Civilization (1939). 

During World War II he coordinated an extensive research and 
development program for the National Defense Research Commit- 
tee, until in 1943 he was appointed director of the Curtiss-Wright 
research laboratory in Buffalo, New York. In 1946, when the lab- 
oratory came under university auspices as the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, he continued as Director, and was made Executive Vice 
President in 1948. He continued in this post until 1954, when he 
assumed the position of Chancellor, University of Buffalo. 

In combination with these industrial and academic research 
directorships, he had been active as an adviser for the research 
agencies of the armed services. His views met with such success 
that he has recently (December, 1955) been asked to serve as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development, and 
has been granted a leave of absence from the University of Buffalo 
for this purpose. Previously he had been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Aircraft Construction of the National Advisory Committee 


(Continued on page 80) 
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To Mitton Cayton SHaw for his creative work in the science 
and application of lubrication, metal cutting, and machine tools; 
for his effective contributions to engineering education in both 
the undergraduate and graduate fields; for his ability to inspire 
co-workers and students; and for his publications in several fields, 
we award this eleventh George Westinghouse Award. 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE AWARD - 1956 — 
MILTON CLAYTON SHAW 


Crayton SHAw was born in Philadelphia in 1915. After 
attending public school in Philadelphia, he entered Drexel Institute 
of Technology and completed its five-year co-operative program in 
Mechanical Engineering in 1938, when he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering. During this co- 
operative program he acquired practical experience in steam power 
plant operation, mechanical drafting and design, and metallurgical 
and mechanical laboratory activities. 

He continued his graduate work at the University of Cincinnati, 
aided throughout his four years of study by a fellowship from the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company. He obtained the Master of 
Science degree in 1940 and the Doctor of Science degree in 1942. 

During his graduate studies he conducted a research program 
on the chemical aspects of cutting fluids, a subject which has re- 
mained with him throughout his career as a major interest. During 
the period he contributed much to the deevlopment of the mechan- 
ical activation process, by which metal in the nascent state, imme- 
diately following cutting, is used in organo-metallic synthesis. His 
Doctor of Science thesis is entitled, “The Chemico-Physical Action 
of the Cutting Fluid.” Following his graduate work he continued 
for a short while as a research chemist in the laboratory of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company. 

From 1942 to 1946 he was connected with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, working first at Langley Field, Virginia, 
and later at the Aircraft Engine Research Laboratory in Cleveland, 
now renamed the Lewis Laboratory. By 1945 he had advanced to 
Chief of the Materials Branch of this laboratory, responsible for 
research in strength of materials, vibration, lubrication, and high 
temperature alloys. 

In 1946 he was appointed Assistant Professor in the Mechanical 
Engineering Department of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
During his first two years he participated actively in undergraduate 
teaching, covering the fields of fluid mechanics, applied mechanics, 
and thermodynamics. In 1948 he started a small nucleus of the 
present Metal Cutting Laboratory on the basis of a grant from the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, which was particularly inter- 
ested in the cutting of leather. This work was successful and pro- 
vided the incentive for the rational development of instrumentation 
and methods of measurements in the field. Today the laboratory 
represents one of the most significant units of its kind, having avail- 
able for its operation a research budget of more than $75,000 per 
year, most of it from sympathetic industrial supporters. 
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As a result of this rapid growth of well-planned and fruitful 
research in a field which has been notorious for its attitude of 
empiricism, Dr. Shaw became the natural leader for all activities 
in Machine Tools and Metal Cutting. He was promoted to Asso- 
ciate Professor in 1949, and the following year the Division of Ma- 
chine Tools and Metal Cutting was created within the Mechanical 
Engineering Department. In 1951, the Lubrication Laboratory was 
added to his responsibilities. With this addition, Dr. Shaw’s Divi- 
sion became a unit of wide and logical scope. His promotion to 
Full Professor came in 1953. 

In his scientific study Dr. Shaw has displayed unusual powers of 
penetration into widely different fields, as well as an enormous 
capacity for work. Some of the results in metal cutting which have 
been obtained under his guidance throw a new and unexpected 
light on the fundamentals of the physics of the solid state. In this 
interpretation he has been able to draw on an unusually wide range 
of knowledge in physics, chemistry, and metallurgy, and to make 
effective use of the mathematical methods of heat flow and me- 
chanics. He has also found time for professional and publication 
activities, as indicated by his list of publications. He is a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Society for Engineering Education, the American Chemical Society, 
the American Society of Tool Engineers, and the American Society 
of Lubrication Enginers. He is a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and a titular member of Collége International 
Pour L’Etude Scientifique des Techniques de Production Mécanique. 

During 1952 Dr. Shaw presented courses of lectures in The 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Belgium on lubrication, friction, and 
wear, and problems associated with machine tools. A Fulbright 
Grant to support a program of teaching at the Aachen Technische 
Hochschule in Germany has been awarded to Professor Shaw for 
next year, as well as a John Simon Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Dr. Shaw is a very effective classroom teacher, well liked by his 
students. His Division has grown to be one of the largest and most 
active in the Department of Mechanical Engineering at M.LT. and 
has attracted a large number of unusually outstanding students and 
research workers. The synthesis of the subjects of instruction which 
are under his direct supervision has proved to be extremely effective 
in achieving high motivation and educational values for outstanding 
students. Under his leadership this segment of the field of metal 
cutting is now established as an important part of the educational 
program. Through his efforts a field which was looked upon as an 
empirical subject providing an introduction to vocational training 
for the young students has grown to be one of the most inspiring 
and demanding professional topics in the curriculum. 


JAMES H. McGRAW AWARD 


To Cuartes S. JonEs, distinguished airman, educator, and execu- 
tive—for his outstanding service in Technical Institute education; for 
his inspirational leadership in pioneering the development of tech- 
nical schools for the aviation industry; for his superior administra- 
tive skills and abilities which have made possible the excellent 
faculty, facilities, and curriculums of the well-known and highly 
regarded Academy of Aeronautics; for his outstanding devotion to 
his country in training men for military service in aviation in both 
world wars; for his enviable relationships with the leaders of the 
aviation industry which have resulted in mutual respect and co- 
operation; and for his tireless efforts in aviation and education 
societies to enhance the position of the technical institute and its 
graduates—this Seventh Annual James H. McGraw Award in Tech- 
nical Institute Education is presented. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING DIVISION AWARD 


Resolved that, with the presentation of this award, the Engineer- 
ing Drawing Division of The American Society for Engineering 
Education by this token acknowledges the many distinguished 
services rendered by Ratpu S. PAFFENBARGER. The Society ex- 
presses its deep appreciation for those services, and the great per- 
sonal pleasure of the individual members in having his friendship. 


YET PAPER CONTEST AWARDS 


James THEODORE MILLeR—First Place 
Rosert D. LaRue—Second Place 
HERMAN L. SHuLMAN—Honorable Mention 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
ENGINEERING COLLEGES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION OF PROSPECTIVE ENGINEERS 


JAMES THEODORE MILLE 


Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


First Place Winner in Fourth Annual Young Engineering Teachers Paper Contest, 1955-1956, 


During recent years, much discus- 
sion has taken place concerning the 
need for improving engineering edu- 
cation. In its report of June, 1955, 
the Committee on Evaluation of En- 
gineering Education, of the American 
Society for Engineering Education, 
pointed out that much progress has 
been made in examining curricular 
content at engineering colleges and 
adjusting curricula to meet current 
demands. Further, the ASEE Com- 
mittee for Young Engineering Teach- 
ers has taken great strides in improv- 
ing the caliber of instruction being 
presented by today’s neophyte edu- 
cators. But is sufficient emphasis be- 
ing placed on one of the most urgent 
needs of today—that of providing ade- 
quate background preparation for the 
engineering student prior to his em- 
barking on a formal engineering edu- 
cation? 

By background preparation, of 
course, is implied secondary or high 
school training. Just where the blame 
should fall is not clear, but it seems 
to be resolved into three contributing 
factors; namely (1) lack of interest 
or initiative by the high school stu- 
dent, (2) lack of interest by the high 
school teacher, and (3) failure by the 
high school to provide a well-inte- 
grated succession of courses in prep- 
aration for college study. Each of 


these factors will be discussed sep. 
arately, with a view to realizing what 
can be done to improve the overall 
situation. 

One obvious means of circumvent: 
ing the entire problem of inadequate 
preparation would be to raise the 
entrance requirements and exercise 
greater selectivity in accepting stu 
dents in engineering colleges. This 
would certainly be an unwise move 
at the present, just when the entire 
nation is decrying the critical shortage 
of engineers and scientists. The only 
solution, then, appears to be that of 
raising the level of the student emerg- 
ing from high school so that he may 
better be able to comprehend and 
utilize the complexities of modern en- 
gineering education. 

The first factor mentioned previ- 
ously, that of lack of interest and ini- 
tiative on the part of the student, is 
not one that can be easily remedied. 
The average high school student, at 
the time he should be building a 
strong foundation for his chosen voca- 
tion, is not capable of inciting himself 
to taking a serious attitude toward 
long-range planning of an educational 
program. The inspiration, then, must 
come from other sources, such as 2 
scholarly atmosphere within the high 
school and wise counseling tailored to 
meet his individual needs. 
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It is not enough that the counseling 
should be done by the high school 
teachers. Where a college is within 
a reasonable distance, the student 
should be encouraged to discuss his 
educational needs with counselors or 
professors at the college level. In this 
way, if in no other, he can be con- 
vinced that the need for a well- 
planned background exists. In addi- 
tion, the student will have established 
contact with collegiate personnel, 
and the eventual transition from high 
school to college life will be less 
abrupt. 

The prime responsibility for estab- 
lishing and furthering such a program 
should be with the colleges, for it is 
there that the need for it can be rec- 
ognized. In addition to present vis- 
itation-recruiting programs, engineer- 
ing colleges should institute visitation- 
counseling programs, the purpose of 
which would be to send engineering 
faculty members into the high schools 
to advise prospective engineering stu- 
dents in planning a college-prepara- 
tory curriculum. 

In setting up such a counseling pro- 
gram, the colleges should direct their 
attention to the use of the younger 
teachers as advisors. These younger 
men are, in most cases, recently grad- 
uated from engineering college and 
are therefore very much aware of the 
problems and personal struggles to be 
faced by the engineering student. 
They are not so far removed from 
their own high school-to-college tran- 
sition period, and can impart the 
benefit of recent experience to the 
high school student. In addition, the 
age difference is a minimum between 
student and advisor. This should pro- 
mote better mutual understanding and 
a feeling of confidence on the part 
of the student. 


Turning to the second factor, that 
of lack of interest by the high school 
teacher, it is seen that here lies one 
of the greenest fields for improving 
the present situation. The problem is 
not entirely one of lack of interest, but 
it can be attributed to a number of 
allied reasons, such as incomplete 
knowledge of the students’ needs, lack 
of contact with current scientific de- 
velopments, and failure by the com- 
munity to recognize properly the 
teacher's rightful social position. 
Linked with these is the low wage 
scale prevalent in the teaching pro- 
fession today. This reason, more than 
any other, contributes to the critical 
shortage of qualified teachers of 
high school science and mathematics 
courses. 

The teacher is the focal point of our 
education system. If he has a firm 
grasp on the fundamental principles 
of the subject matter and can convey 
these principles to the student in such 
a way that the student can see their 
practical application, he has gone a 
long way in augmenting the student’s 
preparatory education. To do this ef- 
fectively, the teacher must have an 
understanding of the material pre- 
sented in engineering courses, as well 
as a means of keeping up to date on 
current developments in industry. An 
interesting and inspiring presentation 
of high school science and mathemat- 
ics is invaluable in attracting students 
to follow careers in engineering and 
science. 

Let it not be implied here that the 
lack of teacher interest should be 
blamed entirely on the teacher. Much 
of the blame should go to colleges and 
industries which fail to provide ade- 
quate means for the teacher to further 
his knowledge of current needs and 
practices. The boards of education, 
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too, are at fault for not providing the 
monetary incentive which is essential 
for maintaining a high standard of 
teaching. As long as a college grad- 


uate with a scientific or mathematical - 


background can earn twice the salary 
by turning his talents to industry, the 
current shortage of capable teachers 
will continue to grow. 

Up to this point, the concern has 
been with the failure of the student 
or the teacher to utilize effectively 
high school courses in science and 
mathematics, assuming that such 
courses are available. However, in 
many sections of the country, particu- 
larly in small and rural school dis- 
tricts, courses in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics beyond elementary 
algebra are not even offered. In many 
cases this can be directly attributed to 


the absence of trained personnel to . 


teach such courses. In a few cases, 
though, it is due to lack of progressive 
thinking by the school administrators. 
These stone-age educators seem not 
to realize the handicap which is 
placed on the student who wishes to 
move on to an engineering or scientific 
education. He must first make up 
such deficiencies in his preparatory 
courses before pursuing the regular 
college curriculum. This not only 
penalizes the student in the cost and 
time invested in his education, but 
adds to the already congested condi- 
tions in the college as well. 

A recent study at the University of 
Kentucky showed that with 351 new 
freshmen, just out of high school, en- 
tering the college of engineering in 
the fall of 1955, the following per- 
centages prevailed: 


12% did not have plane geometry 
63% did not have solid geometry 
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54% were deficient in algebra ani 
could not enroll in the regula 
algebra course for engineers 

15% were deficient in English and 
were required to take a nop. 
credit course before enrolling in 
freshman English. 


On the basis of past records, it has 
been estimtaed that 35% of those who 
register in the fall as freshmen wil 
not complete the freshman year with 
a satisfactory standing. This is a 
deplorable figure, and it is due in 
large part to poor preparation and in- 
proper orientation in changing from 
high school to college. 

It is of interest to note that 15% 
of the freshmen were deficient in Eng. 
lish. Of the remaining 85% who were 
admitted to the regular freshman 
English course, a too-large portion 
will fail. Much too often the entire 
emphasis is placed on the technical, 
scientific, and mathematics courses, 
with only a passing thought given to 
English. The engineer of today must 
be able to meet people easily and to 
express his thoughts logically in both 
oral and written form. In order that 
he may represent both himself and 
his profession to best advantage, it is 
imperative that he have a good work 
ing knowledge of his language. 

There is not room in the curricula 
of the engineering colleges for much 
basic English or grammar. The 
courses which are offered, then, must 
assume a reasonable proficiency in 
English at the start. There is no room 
for extensive remedial work. Thus it 
can be seen that there must be more 
emphasis placed on learning and us 
ing good English in the elementary 
and secondary schools. As in other 


subjects, the colleges must assume the 
responsibility for bringing to the at 
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tention of the secondary schools the 
need for insisting upon a reasonable 
proficiency in English prior to enter- 
ing a technical education. 

The list of percentage figures which 
were presented are typical of the 
freshman classes entering nearly any 
of the engineering institutions in the 
country. In many cases the deficien- 
cies are greater, particularly in state- 
supported universities where the en- 
trance requirements are less rigid than 
in some of the privately endowed 
schools. The need for improvement 
exists—what is being done about it? 

In each of the three general areas 
mentioned some progress is being 
made. A few typical examples are 
mentioned here, in the hope that they 
will indicate what can be done, and 
what must be done if we are to al- 
leviate an educational crisis. 

The Kentucky Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, and similar organ- 
izations throughout the country under 
the leadership of the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development, 
are fostering a Guidance Committee. 
This committee is made up of a num- 
ber of professional engineers and edu- 
cators, each of whom is responsible 
for promoting interest in the engineer- 
ing profession in high schools and 
junior colleges within his particular 
geographical portion of the state. 
Typical of the activities of the com- 
mittee members are visits to the 
schools for talks and discussion ses- 
sions, showing of educational movies, 
and establishing such groups as Fu- 
ture Engineers Clubs to stimulate ac- 
tive participation in preparing for a 
technical career. These committees 
are growing in stature and influence, 
and the colleges should pledge active 
support of such guidance programs. 

Many engineering colleges are 


sponsoring “engineering open houses,” 
when the facilities of the college are 
open for public inspection. In par- 
ticular, emphasis is placed on invit- 
ing students from surrounding high 
schools to view what is in store for 
those entering the engineering profes- 
sion. This is an effective advertising 
vehicle, but it must be supported by 
personal contact with the students on 
a more informal basis if the proper 
groundwork is to be laid. 

There is much to be done by the 
colleges in promoting interest by the 
high school teacher in coordinating 
the preparatory science and mathe- 
matics courses with their applications 
in engineering courses. Some schools 
have instituted summer workshops for 
high school science teachers. These 
sessions are sponsored by the univer- 
sity and supported by industry. Their 
objective is to acquaint the teacher 
with the material being covered in 
present-day engineering courses, and 
to give him an opportunity to discuss 
with the engineering faculty ways in 
which he might improve the technical 
background of his students. 

The role of industry in such a pro- 
gram is that of providing financial 
support such as scholarships to enable 
teachers to attend. Industry recog- 
nizes the need for more engineers, and 
is likely to be receptive to a program 
which will result in more and better 
graduates from engineering colleges. 
But the colleges must assume the re- 
sponsibility for setting up such a pro- 
gram as the summer workshop, in 
order that they might present to in- 
dustry a tangible plan which will stim- 
ulate interest and assure support. 

The aforementioned ASEE Com- 
mittee on Evaluation has recom- 
mended that at each university en- 
gaged in teacher training and having 
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a college of engineering, advanced 
study should be provided as a part of 
high school teacher education. That 
would make such teachers more pro- 


ficient instructors in the subjects nec- _ 


essary for admission to engineering. 
This would be an excellent means of 
promoting teacher interest. 

In the summer of 1956, the college 
of engineering at the University of 
Kentucky is sponsoring a new summer 
school program for high school grad- 
uates. The purpose is two-fold: (1) 
to offer courses in algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, and English for those 
students whose deficiencies prevent 
them from entering the regular fresh- 
man schedule, and (2) to enable those 
students who are sufficiently prepared 
to get a “head start” on their regular 
freshman courses, thus allowing them 
to have time in later years for such 
things as added humanities and extra- 
curricular activities. The latter pur- 
pose provides a convenience for the 
student, but the former is a necessary 


measure to alleviate the confusio 
caused by inadequately prepared 
fledgling engineers. What a sham 
that a university must provide a com 
plete remedial program to rectify the 
shortcomings of the secondary schools 

Much more could be written con. 
cerning the drastic need for improv. 
ing the present situation, but it is 
hoped that this need has been suff. 
ciently emphasized to sow seeds of 
thought in the minds of engineering 
educators. 

The engineering colleges today are 
engaged in the production of well. 
educated, competent engineers. The 
market is ripe—the demand far ex 
ceeds the supply. But no process of 
production can operate at maximum 
efficiency without starting with the 
best possible raw material. Let us 
strive to obtain a higher degree of 
quality in the raw material—then per- 
haps we can begin to meet more ef 
fectively the demand for the finished 
product. 


Editorial note: With his delayed galley proofs, which had been 
forwarded to him from Kentucky, Mr. Miller indicates that he is now 
a member of the Technical Staff, Hughes Aircraft Company, Culver 


City, California! 


BENDIX AWARD TO C. C. FURNAS (From Page 71) 


for Aeronautics, the Army Scientific Advisory Panel, the Army 
Ordnance Advisory Committee, Chairman of the Technical Ad- 
visory Panel on Aeronautics, and Chairman of the Committee on 
Guided Missiles of the Research and Development Board. 

He is a member of Theta Chi social fraternity, of Tau Beta Pi, 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, and Sigma Xi honoraries, a Fellow of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences and the American Rocket 
Society, and a member of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, and the Newcomen Society. 
He is a registered professional engineer in the states of. New York 
and Connecticut, 
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HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 


ROBERT D. LA RUE 


Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins 


Second Place Winner in the Fourth Annual Young Engineering Teachers Paper Contest, 1955-1956. 


‘In all things, success depends on previous preparation, and with- 


out such preparation there is sure to be failure.” 


The foundation is the most impor- 
tant part of any structure. If the foun- 
dation is weak the entire structure 
may crumble and fall. The engineer- 
ing student, on completion of his col- 
lege career, has the foundation for his 
engineering career. If his training 
has not been adequate, his career may 
be a failure. 

What is involved in the building of 
a foundation? Materials; tools, and 
the builder. For the engineering 
foundation the student is the material, 
the curriculum and teaching methods 
are the tools, and the faculty is the 
builder. 

If an engineering foundation is to 
be strong, certain general specifica- 
tions must be met. 


A. The student must have the abil- 
ity to 
1. Visualize 
2. Analyze 
3. Reason 


4. Communicate (by oral, writ- 
ten, and graphic means). 


B. His work should be 


1. Accurate 

2. Legible 

3. Neat 

4. Done as rapidly as is com- 
mensurate with 1, 2, and 3. 
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C. He must be motivated to learn 
on his own initiative. 

He must have a good knowledge 
and understanding of the funda- 
mentals of the engineering sci- 
ences. 


D. 


The student must be encouraged to 
develop these traits and abilities in 
all courses which are required in any 
engineering curriculum. 

While the entire time spent in college 
forms the foundation of a successful 
engineering career, the beginning of 
this educational process must be the 
strongest part of that foundation. As 
borne out by statistics of student mor- 
tality due to academic difficulties, the 
first year of college is undoubtedly the 
most difficult. The student needs 
help most during this period of tran- 
sition from high school to college life. 
Better builders and tools are neces- 
sary for continued improvement of the 
base of the foundation. 

It appears that the entire under- 
graduate curriculum must serve a two- 
fold purpose of preparing some men 
for immediate employment and others 
for graduate school. It is also evident 
that no matter which of these paths 
an individual may choose, the same 
foundation is still necessary for the 
support of either development. 
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A good part of the basic structure 
of a metropolis is its street system. A 
large eastern city is noted for its nar- 
row, twisting streets. It is said that 
in the infancy of the city, herds of 
sheep would follow their leaders from 
the pastures to the river which flowed 
through what was then a village. As 
time went by, the sheep paths grew 
deeper and, as the city expanded, the 
streets were laid out along these trails, 
which had by that time become ruts. 

If it is true that some of our weak- 
est teaching is done on the lower 
levels, is it not possible that those re- 
sponsible are merely teaching in the 
manner in which they were taught? 
Undoubtedly some of those methods 
and subject material were good in 
their day, but unchanging repetition 
will certainly form the basis of a deep 
rut from which we must escape if 
engineering education is to progress 
with engineering science. 

The following paragraphs, which 
are taken from the Report on Evalua- 
tion of Engineering Education (1), 
point out factors which should be 
taken into consideration when de- 
veloping, or modifying, engineering 
curricula and courses. 


“The translation of new scientific de- 
velopments into engineering practice will 
be facilitated by emphasizing unity in 
scientific subject matter. For example, 
there is a great deal of similarity, both 
in conceptual understanding and in an- 
alytical methods, among the generaliza- 
tions of heat flow, mechanics of fluids, 
electromagnetic fields, and vibration the- 
ory. When a student understands these 
generalizations, he has gained a concept 
of the systematic orderliness in many 
fields of science and engineering; he is 
therefore able to approach the solution 

of problems in widely diverse fields, us- 
ing the same analytical methods. This 
unification of methods of analysis can be 
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accomplished to a considerable degree 
without reaching beyond undergraduate 
mathematical levels.” 

“Fortunately, some things do no 
change. Reactions, stresses, and deflec. 
tions will still occur, and they will stil 
have to be calculated. Electrical currents 
and fields will follow unchanging laws. 
Energy transformations, thermodynamics, 
and heat flow will continue to be as im- 
portant to the next generation of eng. 
neers as they are to this one. Solids, 
fluids, and gases will continue to be 
handled, and their dynamics and chen- 
ical behavior will have to be understood. 
The special properties of material as de. 
pendent on their internal structure wil 
be even more important to engineers a 
generation hence than they are now, 
These studies encompass the solid, u- 
shifting foundation of engineering sci- 
ence upon which the engineering curric- 
ulum can be built with assurance and 
conviction.” 

“At the present time common practice 
is to divide the engineering sciences into 
the following six areas: 1. Mechanics of 
solids; 2. Fluid mechanics; 3. Thermo- 
dynamics; 4. Transfer and rate mecha- 
nism; 5. Electrical theory; 6. Nature and 
properties of materials. It is not neces- 
sary that this material be treated as sep- 
arate courses. Experimentation should 
be encouraged to find the best way of 
achieving, with available staff, the de 
sired goal in a specific environment.” 


A strong, efficient curriculum would 
be one which included training in the 
traits and abilities mentioned earlier, 
integration of the fundamental rela 
tionships of the engineering sciences; 
and in which the application of com- 
mon methods of analysis would be 
applied from the beginning of the 
college education. 

Today there are two extremes in 
engineering education as far as cur 
riculum and departmental lines are 
concerned. In some colleges the stv- 
dent is enrolled at the very beginning 
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of his college career in the department 
from which he will graduate. On the 
other hand, there is at least one uni- 
versity where no professional depart- 
mental divisions exist, and where the 
degree granted is B.S. (Engr.). While 
trends toward extreme specialization 
on the undergraduate level are being 
discouraged, it is felt that there is still 
aneed for some specialization in the 
basic professional divisions of engi- 
neering. 

One possibility for curriculum mod- 
ification is in the middle ground be- 
tween the two extremes mentioned 
above. This could be done by the 
establishment of a non-degree grant- 
ing department which, for lack of a 
better name, will be referred to as 
the Department of Pre-engineering. 
This department would include in its 
curriculum all of the engineering areas 
in which all students are required to 
study and would integrate these areas 
to as great an extent as is possible. 
The student would be initially en- 
rolled in this department and at the 
time of successful completion of a 
minimum of two years therein, would 
be transferred to the professional de- 
partment of his choice for the re- 
mainder of his undergraduate work. 
This does not preclude his taking cer- 
tain courses in Pre-engineering after 
transfer to the professional depart- 
ment. 

The curriculum of the Pre-engineer- 
ing department would be consider- 
ably changed from those of the pres- 
ent day. This paper will not attempt 
to enumerate all specific courses in 
the department, but will speak in gen- 
eralities about the curriculum. 

First of all, a broad coverage of the 
functions of the various professional 
divisions should be established and 
continued throughout the Pre-engi- 


neering program. The average stu- 
dent entering a college of engineering 
does not know the field in which he 
wishes to major. In fact, he may be 
woefully ignorant of the functions of 
the various branches of engineering. 
With a proper survey of the fields plus 
sound advising and his greater matu- 
rity upon completion of Pre-engineer- 
ing, the student should be better pre- 
pared to make a logical choice of his 
branch of engineering. 

Next would be included the begin- 
ning courses taught in engineering to- 
day—enginering drawing and engi- 
neering problems. While some of the 
material in engineering drawing is es- 
sential, since drawings are a form of 
engineering communication, it is felt 
that some material can well be sup- 
planted by material in graphics. 

Rule and Watts (2) state, “For 
many an engineering problem a 
graphical solution is quicker than its 
algebraic counterpart, less susceptible 
of accidental errors, more illuminating 
with respect to the natural processes 
involved, and, most important, more 
suggestive and fruitful for predictive 
purposes. Certainly the engineer un- 
acquainted with graphical methods is 
operating with one of his two analyt- 
ical eyes always shut. A completely 
graphical solution will be substantially 
as correct as a numerical or algebraic 
solution, provided that its accuracy is 
held well within the limits of the orig- 
inal data. When this can be achieved, 
the choice of methods should de- 
pend on the considerations mentioned 
above. Under any condition, the en- 
gineer or scientist should be equally 
competent in both methods, so that 
he may make the more intelligent 
choice.” 

Combining engineering problems 
(which from past experience has been 
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an introduction to the analytical 
method and the use of the slide rule) 
with drawing and graphics into one 
broad course would bring the analyt- 


ical method into early use together . 


with additional early training in those 
abilities and traits (i.e., visualization, 
accuracy, etc.) which are so neces- 
sary to the succesful engineer. More 
training in these qualities would be as- 
sured through cooperation with (and 
use of some psychology on) the de- 
partments of chemistry, mathematics, 
and physics to insure the use of engi- 
neering methods by engineering stu- 
dents enrolled in courses in those 
departments. 

At the present time, there is con- 
siderable debate about the place of 
physics in the engineering curriculum. 
Some of the time presently committed 
to physics could be utilized by Pre- 
engineering in establishing the inte- 
grated courses in fundamentals of en- 
gineering sciences. Areas previously 
duplicated in physics and engineering 
would be taught in Pre-engineering. 
Basic courses in electricity, thermo- 
dynamics, etc., previously taught by 
the various professional divisions for 
all engineering students would be in- 
cluded in the integrated course. The 
professional divisions would carry on 
in their areas for their students from 
the point at which Pre-engineering 
would stop. Physics for the engineer 
would become modern physics in- 
cluding introduction to nuclear and 
solid-state physics. 

It is believed that students under- 
going a program of this nature would 
be better prepared for entrance into 
the professional divisions which would 
result in strengthening the engineering 
foundation. 

The curriculum is created by the 
faculty. Who should be included in 


the faculty for a Pre-engineering de 
partment? They are the specialists iy 
diversification so aptly described by 
Foecke (3). The teacher in Pre-e. 
gineering would be a man whos 
major interest in engineering eduw 
tion is the activity of teaching itsel, 
a teacher who would enjoy teaching 
almost anything but who enjoys teach. 
ing engineering subjects most of al 
because his mind is interested and 
challenged by technical concepts and 
truths. 

The Report on Evaluation of Engi. 
neering Education (1) states, “Every 
teacher, regardless of his background, 
should strive to become an expert in 
his field.” Obviously, in the Pre-en 
gineering curriculum, the field of a 
faculty member is more in the ara 
of education than it is in engineering 

Again quoting from the Report 
“The primary purpose of an engineer 
ing college is to provide instruction in 
subject matter through the stimulation 
and motivation of students, and it is 
essential that those selected to teach 
be trained properly for this function’ 
This statement implies creation of a 
training program for engineering edu- 
cators. 

One last quotation from the Report, 
“For a relatively young candidate for 
a faculty position, the strongest evi: 
dence usually available to measure 2 
background of integrated fundamen 
tal knowledge and research and prob- 
able creative ability in teaching and 
research is an education which it- 
cludes the doctor’s degree.” As far a 
the faculty member in the profes 
sional divisions is concerned, it is be 
lieved that the doctorate will assume 
more importance as time goes by. He 
also will endeavor to prepare hi 
as a teacher, but will probably pay 
less attention to refinements of teacl- 
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ing because the students on this level 
should be more self-motivated than 
those beginning their engineering ed- 
ucation. If the faculty member in 
Pre-engineering is to maintain an 
equitable status with members of the 
professional departments, he should 
likewise have the opportunity to 
achieve the doctorate in his special 
field—that of engineering education. 

Professors Palfrey and Lauer (4) 
have accused institutions of higher 
learning of failing to adopt techniques 
used in military training which were 
developed to a large extent by profes- 
sional educators-become-officers dur- 
ing World War II. These techniques 
have resulted, at least in the military, 
in more practical, more methodical, 
more effective, more frequently eval- 
uated, and more rapid education than 
customary academic instruction. Spe- 
cifically, these techniques include: 
(1) Instructor-training courses; (2) 
Insistence on detailed and methodical 
course and lesson planning; (3) Great 
emphasis on the use of visual aids; 
(4) Frequent supervision of instruc- 
tion; (5) Systematic administration of 
standardized tests, examinations, and 
evaluations. 

The areas covered in obtaining the 
doctorate in engineering education 
would include those mentioned above. 
In addition, advanced studies in the 
fundamental engineering sciences 
must be taken, for more background 
will be necessary if the individual is to 
develop the integrated courses men- 
tioned. Psychology plays an impor- 
tant part in the educational process 
and should be studied to some extent. 
Philosophy of science, logic, and the 
history of engineering should be in- 
cluded in order to bring into the 
curiculum some of the liberalization 
that is emphasized today. 


It is believed that there are many 
individuals who would welcome the 
opportunity to pursue a course of 
study along the lines listed above. 
There are certainly a good many fac- 
ulty members who are interested more 
in what might be called educational 
research than in scientific research. 

Unfortunately, as far as is known, 
there have been no attempts to estab- 
lish such a program of study. Brief 
summer sessions on educational meth- 
ods for various fields have been and 
are being conducted. Teaching man- 
uals which stress the points mentioned 
by Palfrey and Lauer have been writ- 
ten by and for engineering educators. 
Seminars have been conducted jointly 
by schools of education and schools 
of engineering. Some have met with 
a fair degree of success, while others 
have been miserable failures. 

It is felt that such an advanced cur- 
riculum should be primarily estab- 
lished and administered by schools 
of engineering working cooperatively 
with schools of education. The in- 
dividuals who would establish such 
a program must be liberal, broad- 
minded, and extremely cooperative. 
The possibility of improving engineer- 
ing teaching and curricula through es- 
tablishment of such a program seems 
very great. Members of Pre-engineer- 
ing faculties could, by virtue of their 
training in educational methods, aid 
materially in training individuals who 
would be teaching in the professional 
divisions. 

To summarize briefly, the advan- 
tages of the programs described 
would be: 


(1) To develop better teachers of 
engineering (the builders); 
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(2) To increase the efficiency of the 
engineering curriculum (the 
tools ); 


(3) To develop better educated stu- 


dents (the material). 


Betterment of these items would 
certainly result in a stronger engineer- 
ing foundation. 

Archimedes said, “Give me a lever 
long enough, and a fulcrum strong 
enough, and single-handed I can move 
the world.” With a firm foundation, 
engineering can likewise move the 
world—not toward the death for which 
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it sometimes seems to be headed, by 
to a level of betterment for all. 
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DO YOU KNOW (From Page 3) 


2. To delineate the character, func- 
tion, and place of the technical insti- 
tute in higher education. 

3. To determine the present status 
and capacity of technical institutes. 

Another general objective may be 
said to be to project the future poten- 
tiality of the technical institute. The 
actual visitations and the basic assem- 
bly and analysis of resulting informa- 
tion will be accomplished locally by 
teams of personnel drawn from among 
the local or regional membership of 
the Technical Institute Division, serv- 
ing on the basis of “time contributed” 
and “expenses reimbursed.” 


» .... That for the EJC Secon 
Nuclear Engineering and  Sciene 
Congress (Philadelphia, Pennsylv. 
nia, March 10-16, 1957) ASEE has 
named P. N. Powers of Internuclea 
Company to serve on the Gener 
Committee and C. F. Bonilla of Co 
lumbia University to serve on the 
Program Committee. A theme ha 
not yet been developed, but the Con- 
gress provides a common forum fo 
all engineering and professional so 
cieties interested in the field of nv- 
clear engineering to exchange ideas, 
discuss problems, stimulate interest, 
and coordinate activities. 


W. LeicHTON COLLINS 
Secretary 


ASEE BOARD AND COUNCIL 


The Executive Board of ASEE will meet in Detroit on October 
26, and the General Council will meet the following morning, 
October 27. Both sessions will be held in conjunction with the 
ECPD meeting. 
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VIEWS AND NEWS CONTRIBUTED BY 
The Young Engineering Teachers 
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AN IDEAL “YET” YEAR 


YET-iTupEs 


Harotp A. Forecke, Editor 
University of Notre Dame 


T. A. BOYLE 


Chairman, CYET 
Registered Mechanical Engineer 


1055 Seven Mile Road, Whitmore Lake, Michigan 


Each year as the JourNAL begins 
anew volume the ASEE Committee 
for Young Engineering Teachers 
(CYET ), acquires new officers. There- 
fore the editor of YET-itudes deems 
it appropriate to assign the September 
feature to the incoming Chairman of 
CYET, to give him opportunity to set 
the theme and call the signals for the 
coming year. 

The following is written just after 
the gratifying experience of participat- 
ing in the Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety. The enthusiastic spirit which 
prevailed among the Young Engineer- 
ing Teachers (YETs) at that meeting 
has been a real boost in drawing up 
plans for the coming year. A special 
personal dividend at this meeting was 
the opportunity to meet young teach- 
ers participating in national ASEE ac- 
tivity for the first time. I know that 
Ican speak for all members of CYET 
when I cite the real satisfaction in 
seeing teachers attending their first 
annual meeting and taking the sig- 
nificant part which they have. Some 
of the questions which they have 
raised about YET activities point out 
the continuing need for some annual 
re-introduction of the CYET to the 


newest YETs around the country. To 
fill this need, the following is a brief 
outline of the CYET and how it would 
function in an “ideal year.” 

The Committee for Young Engi- 
neering Teachers was established 
within the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education about 1950 in order 
to encourage the professional develop- 
ment of young engineering teachers 
and to give the younger members of 
the Society more opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the Society. 
The official committee has nineteen 
members: a national chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a national sub-chairman in 
charge of all sections, and sixteen sub- 
chairmen who are the YET represen- 
tatives of the sixteen geographical 
sections of ASEE. This committee 
makes up the nucleus for all YET 
activity. It seeks to be a source of in- 
formation, encouragement, and stimu- 
lation to young engineering teachers. 

The section sub-chairmen are re- 
sponsible for establishing and main- 
taining contact with a local YET rep- 
resentative at each institution within 
the section. The sub-chairman and his 
team of local contact men form the nu- 
cleus of regional YET activity. The 
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section sub-chairmen work closely with 
the officers of the section and in most 
sections are elected at the annual sec- 
tion meeting. They coordinate all ac- 


tivities of YETs on the section level - 


and serve as two-way channels of 
communication between institutional 
representatives and the national YET 
committee members. 

Though introduced last, the local 
contact men in a sense occupy the 
most important positions in the YET 
organization. The ASEE has estab- 
lished the YET movement for the 
benefit of all young engineering teach- 
ers (and ultimately for the benefit of 
the Society as well). Whether or not 
CYET activity succeeds in benefiting 
the young engineering teachers at a 
particular institution hinges largely 
upon the ingenuity and dynamic 
leadership displayed by the local YET 
representative. 

It is he who must plan the initial 
activity which will focus the interest 
of his colleagues on problems of 
teaching and learning. To do so, 
while taking into account their devo- 
tion to particular subject-matter areas, 
he must help his colleagues appreci- 
ate the problems of presentation com- 
mon in all areas of engineering study. 

Active participation in such a pro- 
gram promotes the realization that 
teachers of mathematics share many 
problems with teachers of English, 
for example. This realization, in turn, 
provides a basis for the improvement 
of our whole range of professional 
practice. 

As does the Society itself, the 
CYET, in its sponsored activities, ca- 
ters to all teachers who work with en- 
gineering students, not just teachers 
of engineering courses. Furthermore, 
- at the local level, YET activities are 
deliberately not restricted to members 
of ASEE, for it is apparent that it is 
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through YET activities that man 
teachers have the rewarding exper. 
ences which cause them to join th 
Society. Finally, in almost all of thei 
sponsored activities, the YETs invit 
the participation of anyone interested 
regardless of age or academic rank 
The exceptions to this are the 35 yea 
age limit for participation in the An 
nual Paper Contest, and the age limit 
plus the restriction in academic rank 
to assistant professor or less for hold. 
ing office at the national, sectional 
and local levels. 

In an “ideal year,” the incoming 
national officers of the CYET would 
have transmitted to them after the 
Annual Meeting a complete and ac. 
tive roster of the YET sub-chairman 
of all sections, with whom immediate 
contact would be re-established in 
order, among other things, to outline 
plans for the coming year and t 
solicit comment thereon. Each YET 
sub-chairman in turn would receive 
from his predecessor an active and 
complete list of local contact men. 

As a first forward step, each sub- 
chairman would reopen the channel 
of communication with his local repre- 
sentatives, the better to learn how he 
and the national committee could be 
of service to all the local YET leaders. 
And the local men, who ideally would 
have had some experience in YET 
activities, would be busy reaping the 
fruits of such experience to lay the 
plans for even more successful pro- 
grams in the approaching year. And 
so, ideally, by the time the academic 
year begins, all parts of the organiza 
tion are in contact with each other 
and “ready to roll.” 

Having tried to convey a picture of 
the YET organization and its opera 
tion in an “ideal year,” it would be 
unfair to dodge the questions, “Who 
is a YET?” and “What is an ideal 
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YET?” A YET is any teacher of en- 
gineering students who (1) is either 
young in years of age or in years of 
teaching experience (or both), (2) 
who recognizes his “youth” and the 
incompleted professional growth as 
teacher which is implied thereby, and 
(3) who is actively striving to achieve 
the fullest measure of professional 
gowth as a teacher. The “ideal” YET 
recognizes that one of the fruitful 
avenues toward this professional 
gowth is cooperation with other 
teacher-members through the ASEE 
organization. Naturally the ideal YET 
isa member of ASEE and his partic- 
ipation in the affairs of the Society 
at all levels is aided by, and not im- 
peded by, his YET activity. 

Ideally, there comes a time in the 
life of all YETs when recognition of 
their professional growth is bestowed 
upon them in some way or another 
by their professional peers. Then it 
becomes expedient to abandon formal 
identification as a YET. The ideal 
teacher is of course always consciously 
striving to improve himself as a teacher 
and so he always will remain young 
in spirit, always a YET at heart. Re- 
cently there was coined an expressive 
phrase for this gradual abandonment 
of YET identification by such a 
teacher. He is said to enter a “twi- 
light zone” from which he emerges 
aan “OYET,” old-young engineering 
teacher. 

By contrast, an “OET,” old engi- 
neering teacher, is one who, at what- 
ever age or with whatever years of 
teaching experience, ceases to be ac- 
tively interested in his growth as a 
teacher. An OYET might have had 
thirty years of teaching experience 
but an OET, on the other hand, would 
oly have one year of teaching experi- 
ence thirty times. 

All this discussion of the ideal YET 


and the ideal operation of the YET 
organization should not mask the 
facts. That the situation is not ideal 
in all respects is a matter of record; 
there are deficiencies at all levels. In 
a few instances section sub-chairmen 
have met some walls of stony silence 
in attempting to establish local con- 
tacts. And at the local level, many 
is the YET leader who, try as he may, 
cannot seem to kindle or fan sparks of 
enthusiasm in his colleagues. These 
situations lose some of their signif- 
icance however when contrasted with 
the development of the YET activities 
since their launching by ASEE just a 
few years ago. It is the avowed pur- 
pose of the national officers of CYET 
to close further the gap between the 
ideal and the real, and we propose this 
as the goal of all members of the YET 
organization. Our motive, and we 
trust that of all section sub-chairmen, 
will be one of service to the men on 
the “front lines,” the local YET con- 
tacts, who will help YETs all over the 
country to realize how many interests 
and problems they have in common 
and help them to realize further that 
it is principally (and perhaps only) 
through cooperative effort that we will 
surmount our problems and achieve 
our own individual betterment as well 
as that of the Society and profession 
of which we are members. This is 
not the place for a catalog of success- 
ful programs, but any local YET rep- 
resentative who is experiencing diffi- 
culty is encouraged to utilize the 
channels of communication which 
have been set up for him in order to 
cause the section sub-chairmen, and 
the national officers in turn, to comb 
their memories and their files for help- 
ful suggestions. 

In addition to the general goal of 
striving to come closer than heretofore 
in achieving the “ideal year,” the plans 


aping the 
o lay the A 
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for the coming year include several 
specific programs. As in recent years, 
the national officers of ASEE have 
asked the YET organization to accept 


the challenging responsibility of swell- - 


ing the ranks of the Society by head- 
ing its individual membership drive. 
Some revised procedures are being 
worked out to aid local contact men 
in this assignment. The CYET is ac- 
tively working through national of- 
ficers of ASEE to establish a Summer 
School for Young Engineering Teach- 
ers, and also studying this as part of 
a more comprehensive program for 
professional development of young 
engineering teachers. The advice and 
criticism of “all hands” will be solic- 
ited in these matters. 

The officers of the CYET are in a 
reappraisal mood this year and will 
during the year encourage all YETs 
to criticize constructively the stated 
purposes of the YET organization, its 
structure, its current and proposed 
programs, and its aims. 

The Annual Paper Contest will con- 
tinue, with some clarifications in rules 
for entry and judging now being 
worked out. It is hoped that a record 
number of entries will result. YET- 
itudes now gets the bulk of its mate- 
rial from paper contest entries. The 
incoming editor of YET-itudes is 


Sept., 19% 


charged with the task of working oy 
some mechanism for recognizing an{ 
developing editorial talent in the YE] 
ranks, which talent may or may no 
be possessed by men who write win 
ning entries in the Annual Pape 
Contest. 

The CYET officers are busy laying 
plans for the activities of the YETs x 
the next Annual Meeting. Many new 
ideas are already “on the drawing 
boards” but we strongly desire mor 
suggestions. Finally, some initial ex. 
plorations are underway to determine 
the feasibility of suggesting to loc 
YET groups that they consider spear. 
heading a drive to establish a Branch 
of ASEE at their institution, of which 
Branch the YET group could then lk 
a dynamic component. It is believed 
that some institutions are ripe for thi 
development and if the local YET 
are a going concern, it would be easy 
for them to serve their institution ani 
the Society by organizing at thei 
school a Branch of ASEE. 

There are evidently plenty of irons 
in the fire this year. If all YETs wil 
whole heartedly support the activities 
provided for their benefit at the local 
sectional and national level, the of 
ficers of CYET are certain that this 
year we shall come closer than ever 
before to achieving the “ideal.” 


TEACHING POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Mathematics and Engineering teachers in Engineering Mechan- 


ics, Heat Power, Electrical Engineering, and Mathematics. 


Ad- 


vanced degrees required. Write to Dean F. W. Roys, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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1957 PAPER CONTEST 
FOR YOUNG ENGINEERING TEACHERS 


The General Council of the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion has authorized the fifth annual paper contest for young engineering 
teachers. This is one of numerous activities which the Society is develop- 
ing in order to enlist and maintain the active participation of young engi- 
neering teachers in Society affairs. Such participation will broaden the 
perspective and outlook of young teachers and enable them to become 
better acquainted with the leaders in their profession. 


CONTEST RULES 


E.icipiLiry—Members of ASEE who are under 36 years of age on 
June 1, 1957. 

Awarps—First prize $200—Second prize $100. Honorable mentions 
as determined by the Judging Committee. 

PRESENTATION OF AWARDS—The awards are known as the “President’s 
Awards.” They will be presented to the recipients by the President of the 
Society at the Annual Banquet at Cornell University, June 20, 1957. 

Supyect—Papers should deal with some constructive phase of im- 
provement of engineering education. Participants are encouraged to use 
their own judgment in selecting appropriate subject matter. The follow- 
ing are suggestions of possible subjects: 


1. Professional development of the Young Engineering Teacher. 

2. How should the student be helped to learn to deal with situations 
that are new to him, on his own initiative and with well-ordered pro- 
fessional thinking? 

3. To what extent should modern physics be included in the engi- 
neering curriculum and how should this be done? 

4, What areas of physics, chemistry, mathematics, and biology not 
now taught in engineering curricula are likely to be translated into sig- 
nificant engineering practice in the next 15 years, and how should this 
influence present curricula? 

5. To what extent and in what way should undergraduate instruction 
acquaint the engineering student with the methods of research and with 
recent research developments in engineering and closely allied sciences? 

6. What should be taught of the “art” of engineering as contrasted 
with its science? 

7. What basic science, mathematics, and communication principles 
or skills can best be taught by separate department staffs and what by 
integration into engineering courses? 

8. What can be done in college to prepare the young engineer for 
continued learning after his formal education is ended? 

9. How should non-major courses in engineering (such as electrical 
engineering for non-electricals) be planned as to content and method? 

10. How can the humanistic-social aspects of a student’s development 
be integrated with or incorporated in the teaching of technical subjects? 

LENGTH OF PaPER—Not to exceed 2,500 words. 

SuBMISSION OF ENTRIES—AIl entries should be typed and double 
spaced, and should be submitted in duplicate to the Chairman of the 
ASEE Section in which the member resides before March 1, 1957. 
Names and school affiliations of Section Chairmen are published each 
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month on the page in the Journal of Engineering Education designated NEW 
“Section Meetings.” Papers submitted for the contest last year or papers 
submitted for other contests are not eligible. Joint authorship of papers 


is not permitted. ADAMS, 
Jupcinc—Each Section of ASEE will appoint a Judging Committee to Presic 
select the best paper from the Section. This paper will be submitted in ican \ 
duplicate to the ASEE Secretary before April 1, 1957. Penns 
The winning papers from the various ASEE Sections will be submitted B. Br 
H to a Final Judging Committee for the final selection. ALLSHO' 
The final winning papers are presented at the Annual Meeting; and in E 
are generally printed in the Journal; Section winning papers are sub- Unive 
mitted to the Editor of the JourNAL oF ENGINEERING EpucATION and vania 
are considered for publication. ANDERS! 
| of E 
ECPD 24TH ANNUAL MEETING 7 
Detroit, Michigan BAILEY, 
Thursday, October 25 Mech 
ogy, 
9:30 am. Registration Ohio. 
9:30 Welcome BAKER, 
10:00 The First Five Years of Professional Development neeri 
Addresses: J. J. Cronin, Vice President, General Motors stitut 
Corporation 
C. J. Freund, Dean of Engineering, University of } Bavcra 
Detroit trial 
A. C. Monteith, Vice President, Westinghouse Electric } Draft 
Corporation 


12:00 p.m. Luncheon Speaker: Dr. K. McFarland, Educational Consultant, | BeNpic’ 
General Motors 
1:45 p.m. Panel Discussion on Points of the First Five Years of Professional | ‘“Y; 


Development Program and Their Application in Detroit 5 — 

Panel on Orientation, Training, and Appraisal ewer 

Panel on Continued Education and Selected Reading LL 

Panel on Professional Identification and Integration into the c ie 

Community 

3:15 Summary of Panel Discussions es 
3:30 Administrative Session of ECPD 
5:45 Reception 
6:30 ECPD Annual Dinner. Address: J. H. Foote, President, Com- ce 
monwealth Associates State 

Friday, October 26 Penn 
9:00 a.m. Registration Rung 
9:00 Executive Session DEAVEI 
9: Open Meetings of Committees Profe 
12:00 p.m. Luncheon. Speaker: N. W. Dougherty, Dean Emeritus, College Univ 


00 
00 
of Engineering, University of Tennessee 
:30 Open Committee Meetings 
30 Open Council Meeting 
00 Adjournment of 24th Annual Meeting 


1] son. 


ersity of 
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mnsultant, 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE ASEE 


ApaMs, ALDEN Ross, Assistant to Vice 
President, Research Department, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. W. F. Houghton, B. 
B. Bright. 

ALLsHOUSE, WILLIAM CHARLES, Assistant 
in Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. K.L. Holderman, T. A. Wright. 

ANDERSON, Davin E., Assistant Professor 
of Engineering Materials, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. R. D. Landon, 
E. K. Hamlen. 

Baey, DeWitt, Instructor in 
Mechanics, USAF Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio. R. A. Seaton, R. H. Downing. 

BakER, JAMES Epwarp, Dean of Engi- 
neering Division, Greer Technical In- 
stitute, Chicago, Illinois. D.C. Metz, 
T. J. Rung. : 

BAUGHMAN, RoBERT, Instructor in Indus- 
trial Technology Department, Lain 
Drafting College, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. T. J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

BenpIck, STEPHEN A., Instructor in En- 
gineering, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
G. W. Bierly, T. J. Rung. 

Back, Haron V., Manager, Lain Draft- 
ing College, Indianapolis, Indiana. T. 
J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

CaroTHERS, Leo, Division Engi- 
neer, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. W. D. Mcll- 
vaine, Jr., W. Leighton Collins. 

CHovANEs, EuGENE, Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. G. W. Bierly, T. J. 
Rung. 

DeAver, FRANKLIN KENNEDY, Assistant 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. G. F. Branigan, J. G. Glea- 
son. 
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DeEsHPANDE, Datta LAxMAN, Principal of 
the Institute, Bihar Institute of Tech- 
nology, Bihar, India. F.H. Pumphrey, 
R. R. Benedict. 

Evaupson, Rune L., Associate Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
T. A. Boyle, W. E. Thomas. 

ForMAN, GeorGE W., Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering, University of 
Kanasas, Lawrence, Kansas. E. J. Mc- 
Bride, H. V. Kipp. 

Go.psTEIN, MotsE HERBERT, JR., Instruc- 
tor in Electrical Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. C. E. Tucker, 
K. L. Wildes. 

Grecory, Francis A., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Industrial Education Depart- 
ment, Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. H. A. 
Haynes, J. C. Webster. 

Hace , Joun Louts, Instructor in Archi- 
tectural Engineering, Lain Drafting 
College, Indianapolis, Indiana. T. J. 
Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

Haney, Haroxp E., Instructor in Engi- 
neering Drawing, Lain Drafting Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Indiana. T. J. Lain, 
J. B. Hershman. 

Haun, Joun D., Assistant Professor of 
Geology, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colorado. L. W. Leroy, T. 
H. Kuhn. 

Hay, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. F. B. Lan- 
ham, C. E. Pearce. 

Hincucurrr, Harry, Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. A. L. Young, 
W. L. Collins. 

Hotmuin, H. WaLTER, Employment Su- 
pervisor-Men, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, New Jersey. W. 
W. Braunwarth, H. P. Smith. 
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Ho JAMEs N., Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. W. P. 
Armstrong, L. E. Stout. 


KAMPSCHAEFER, Otto Louts, Instructor, - 


Lain Drafting College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. T. J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

KEUPER, JEROME PENN, Head of Mathe- 
matics, Bridgeport Engineering Insti- 
tute, Bridgeport, Connecticut. A. E. 
Keating, S. R. O'Meara. 

Koerner, Cart T., Staff Engineer, Gen- 
eral Engineering Department, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Glendale, California. G. T. Harness, 
R. E. Vivian. 

Ko.eEsar, JOHN, Instructor in Engineer- 
ing, The Pennsylvania State University 
Center, Scranton, Pennsylvania. G. 
W. Bierly, T. J. Rung. 

Kosow, Irvinc L., Head of Electrical 
Technology, Staten Island Community 
College, Brooklyn, New York. W. L. 
Willie, H. W. Shaw. 

Lain, Davi W., Field Registrar, Lain 
Drafting College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
T. J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

Lan, Percy E., Assistant Director, Lain 
Drafting College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
T. J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

LANGSTON, RoBErT E., Dean, Lain Draft- 
ing College, Indianapolis, Indiana. T. 
J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

LEE, Donatp Joun, Instructor in Engi- 
neering Drawing, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. J. S. Rising, M. W. 
Almfeldt. 

LinDHOLM, JouN C., Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. E. J. Mc- 
Bride, H. L. Kipp. 

LowERMILK, W. C., Visiting Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, Israel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Haifa, Israel. R. 
Bainer, S. M. Henderson. . 

Lucas, Ross THomas, Instructor, Lain 
Drafting College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
T. J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 
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Maaris, JAMEs ROBERT, Instructor, Tech. 
nical Institute, Purdue University, La. 
fayette, Indiana. M. D. Adams, \, 
Dougherty. 

MILLER, CHARLES LESLIE, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of Surveying, Civil Engineering 
Department, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachv- 
setts. J. B. Wilbur, M. J. Holley, Jr, 

MISCHKE, CHARLES RUSSELL, Associate 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. E. J. McBride, H. L. Kipp. 


MonteiTH, C., Instructor in} 


Architectural Engineering, Lain Draft- 
ing College, Indianapolis, Indiana. T. 
J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

McAuLIFFE, DANIEL CHARLES, Professor 
of Engineering Drawing, Montam 
School of Mines, Butte, Montana. J. 
H. Albertson, W. C. Laity. 

McBeEaATH, BERNARD CHARLES, Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Rober 
College, Istanbul, Turkey. J. R. Pear. 
son, H. T. Person. 

Epcar W., Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering and Math, Lain 
Drafting College, Indianapolis, In 
diana. T. J. Lain, J. B. Hershman. 

Ownt.ey, Rosert EL .is, Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
West Virginia. L. C. Nelson, E. F. 
Obert. 

RAGLAND, RicHaRD KENNETH, Chief In- 
dustrial Engineer—Plate Glass Manv- 
facturing (Works #9), Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsy- 
vania. S. H. Pierce, W. E. Miller. 

Scuwartz, Ricuarp F., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. H. Sohon, E. I. Haw 
thorne. 

ScHusTER, WILLIAM WEYMANN, ASS 
ciate Professor of Chemical Engineer 
ing, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York. E. J. Kilcawley, J: 
C. Gebhard. 
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SmitH, WILLIAM B., Assistant Professor, 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, West Virginia. L. C. 
Nelson, E. F. Obert. 

SWEINBERG, LEROY ALBERT, Instructor in 
Engineering and Architecture, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. G. W. 
Bierly, T. J. Rung. 


Tirey, L., Assistant Dean, Tool 
and Gauge Design, Lain Drafting Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Indiana. T. J. Lain, 
J. B. Hershman. 

Uxricu, DonaLp Ray, Instructor in En- 
gineering, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
K. L. Holderman, W. L. Collins. 


50 New Members 


DECEASED MEMBERS 1955-1956 


S. A. Anderson 
John H. Bateman, 
W. E. Black 

Rex L. Brown 

Jos. B. Butler 

T. E. Butterfield 
F. L. Castleman, Jr.. 
Leroy H. Dorsey 
Ernest D. Engel 
M. L. Enger 

W. H. Foster 

G. R. Gerhard 
Harris T. Guard 
A. P. Gwiazdowski 
Wesley B. Hall 
George T. Hammershaimb 
H. P. Hammond 
J. W. Harrelson 

H. P. Hollnagel 
Robert H. Hull 
Max Jakob 

Henry Jacoby 

G. E. Kempka 

R. E. Kennedy 

E. C. Kraemer 

F. V. Larkin 


Geo. H. Larson 
Robert P. Lett 

A. R. Livingston 
Geno B. Lucarini 
J. B. Macelwane 
J. E. Mulligan 
Dean S. Newhouse 
L. E. Nollau 
Luther S. Oakes 
Frank D. Oldham 
Charles Pratt 
John S. Rackway 
H. E. Richards 
Florence Robertson 
Bertram H. Saltzer 
Edwin H. Seeger 
F. J. Sette 

H. S. Sheppard 
Waldo Shumway 
W. R. Spencer 
Charles H. Tindal 
John C. Tracy 

B. R. Van Leer 

J. A. Wehrle 
William P. Wood 
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IN THE NEWS 


DROUGHT NAMED DEAN | 
AT MARQUETTE 


A. Bernard Drought, a member of ASEE since 1949, has been 
named Dean of the College of Engineering, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, effective July 1, 1956. Former chairman of 
Electrical Engineering and Director of Research at the University, 
Dean Drought succeeds William D. Bliss, a thirty-year member 
of ASEE. 


MARCO BECOMES DEAN 
AT SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 


Dr. Herbert F. Marco, a member of ASEE since 1949, has been 
appointed Dean of the Division of Engineering at the South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, to succeed H. M. Crothers, Dean of Engi- 
neering there for thirty-one years. A member of ASEE since 1923, 
Crothers served as a vice president of the Society from 1944 to 1946. 
Prior to becoming Dean, Dr. Marco was professor of Mechanics 
at the U.S.A.F. Institute of Technology, Dayton, Ohio. 


GRANEY DEAN AT DAYTON 


Dr. Maurice R. Graney has been named Dean of the College of 
Engineering at the University of Dayton. On September 1, 1956, 
Dr. Graney succeeded Brother Jerome H. Parr, S. M., a member of 
the ASEE since 1947, who assumed administrative duties of a high 
school in Chester, Pennsylvania. In addition to his duties as Dean 
of Engineering, Dr. Graney also will be director of the University’s 
new Community Service Center. Dr. Graney has been a professor 
of industrial management at Purdue and director of the industrial 
management educational services in the division of technical exten- 
sion. A member of the ASEE since 1943, he is chairman of the 
subcommittee on technical institutes of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


Section 
Allegheny 


{llinois-Indiana 


Kansas-Nebraska 


Michigan 


Middle Atlantic 
Missouri-Arkansas 


National Capital 
Area 


New England 


North Midwest 


Ohio 


Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Southwest 


Rocky Mountain 


Southeastern 


Southwest 


Upper New York- 
Ontario 


Location of Meeting 
Pennsylvania State 
University 


Northwestern 
University 


University of 
Wichita 


General Motors 
Institute 


The Cooper Union, 
New York City 


University of 
Arkansas 

National Science 
Foundation 


Tufts University 


State University 
of Iowa 


University of Toledo 


Washington State 
College 


University of Arizona 
Brigham Young 
University 


University of 
Kentucky 


Texas A. & M. 
College 


Union College 


Dates 
April 26-27, 
1957 


May 17, 1957 


Oct. 26-27, 
1956 


May 4, 1957 


Dec. 1, 1956 


April 6, 1957 


Oct. 2, 1956 


Oct. 19-20, 
1956 


Oct. 12-13, 
1956 

April 26-27, 
1957 

May, 1957 


Dec. 27-28, 
1956 


April 27, 1957 


April, 1957 


April 18-19, 
1957 


Oct. 13-14, 
1956 


Chairman of Section 

B. A. Whisler, 

Pennsylvania State 
University 

O. W. Eshbach, 

Northwestern 
University 

J. K. Ludwickson, 

University of 
Nebraska 

C. L. Fanning, 

General Motors 
Institute 

G. B. Thom, 

Newark College of 
Engineering 

L. R. Heiple, 

University of Arkansas 

W. J. Huff, 

University of 
Maryland 

W. S. Evans, 

University of Maine 

J. W. Howe, 

State University of 
lowa 

E. D. Harrison, 

University of Toledo 

M. C. Jenson, 

Washington State 
College 

D. Whelan, 

Loyola University 
of Los Angeles 

B. Brown, 

Brigham Young 
University 

M. Baker, 

University of 
Kentucky 

E. M. Thomas, 

Texas Western 
College 

W. H. Branch, 

General Electric Co. 

R. B. Russ, 

Union College 


Members of the Society are welcome at all Section Meetings 
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ASEE CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1956-1957 


Date 


Meeting 


National Capital 
Area Section 

North Midwest 
Section 

Upper New York- 
Ontario Section 


New England 
Section 

Kansas-Nebraska 
Section 

Middle Atlantic 
Section 


Pacific Southwest 
Section 

Relations With In- 
dustry Division, 
College-Industry 
Conference 

Cooperative Engi- 
neering Education 
Division 

Engineering Drawing 
Division 


Missouri-Arkansas 
Section 

Southwest Section 
Allegheny Section 
Ohio Section 

Rocky Mt. Section 
Southeastern Section 
Michigan Section 
Pacific Northwest 


Section 


Ilinois-Indiana 


ASEE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Oct. 2 
Oct. 12-13 
Oct. 13-14 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Dec. 1 


Dec. 27-28 
Jan. 30-31 


Jan. 10-11 


Jan. 30—-Feb. 1 


April 6 
April 18-19 
April 26-27 
April 26-27 
April 27 
April 


May 4 
May 
May 17 


JUNE 17-21, 
1957 


Location 


National Science 
Foundation 
State University 

of Iowa 
Union College 


Tufts University 


University of 
Wichita 
Cooper Union 


University of 
Arizona 

University of 
California 
(Los Angeles) 


Northeastern 
University 


Rice Institute 


University of 
Arkansas 

Texas A. & M. 
College 

Penn State University 


University of Toledo 

Denver University 

University of 
Kentucky 

General Motors 


Institute 


Washington State 
College 


Northwestern 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
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Chairman or 
Information 
W. J. Huff, 
U. of Md. 
J. W. Howe, 
State U. of Iowa 
W. H. Branch, 
General Electric Co, 
R. B. Russ, 
Union College 
W. S. Evans, 
U. of Maine 
J. K. Ludwickson, 
U. of Nebraska 
E. M. Griswold, 
The Cooper Union 
New York City 
D. Whelan, 
Loyola U. of L. A. 
C. Muhlenbruch, 
Educational & Tech- 
nical Consultants 


E. Hamlen, 
U. of Akron 


Ill. Institute of 
Technology 
L. R. Heiple, 
U. of Arkansas 
E. M. Thomas, 
Texas Western 
B. A. Whisler, 
Penn State U. 
E. D. Harrison, 
U. of Toledo 
B. Brown, 
Brigham Young U. 
M. Baker, 
U. of Kentucky 
C. L. Fanning, 
General Motors 
Institute 
M. C. Jenson, 
Washington State 
College 
O. W. Eshbach, 
Northwestern U. 
J. C. Gebhard 
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sultants 


Only at Allis-Chalmers can your 
graduates find all these broad 
career possibilities — growth 
with all the world’s basic indus- 
tries... wide range of products 
...choice of training assign- 
ments. . . professional advance- 
ment...opportunities in a 
variety of engineering fields. 


A-C’s Graduate Training 
Course allows them to develop 
engineering skill through ap- 
plication of theoretical knowl- 
edge. For example: 


ELECTRICITY — transformers, 
motors, generators. 


THE COURSE — Offers maximum 
of 24 months training. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Recognized as 
a model for industrial training 
courses since that time. 


OBJECTIVES — Program is de- 
signed to put the right man in 
the right job and develop men 
of management caliber. 


Graduates can 
build “Tomorrow” 


a 
Allis-Chalmers 


THERMODYNAMICS — steam tur- 
bines, internal combustion 
engines. 


HYDRAULICS — hydraulic tur- 
bines, centrifugal pumps. 


These, and many more, make 
up a course designed to develop 
the industrial leaders of the fu- 
ture in research, engineering, 
production and sales. 


Get more information from 
the Allis-Chalmers representa- 
tive visiting your campus, or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Graduate 
Training Section, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


OPTIONAL PROGRAM — Trainee 
plans own program and may 
revise it with changing inter- 
ests. Competent counselors are 
always available. 

RESULTS — Many members of 
Allis-Chalmers management 
team are graduates of this out- 
standing program. 


In manufacturing... 
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COMPUTER | 


The growing list of research and develop- 
ment laboratories now using computers testifies to 
the need for men who are familiar with electronic 

; computation techniques. Every graduate who has this 
training possesses a definite advantage over the engi- 
neer who must learn in the field, as best he can. His 
opportunities for personal growth and the contribu- 
tion he makes to his project are greatly enhanced 
by early computer training. 


Surprisingly low in cost, the Bendix G-15 : 
is ideal for training purposes. Unique programming 
methods enable the beginner to operate the computer 
within a few days. As his experience broadens, he 
learns progressively advanced techniques, until he 
has mastered the most refined subtleties of skilled 
programming. As a bonus, an inexpensive accessory 
enables the G-15 to operate as a digital differential 
analyzer. Those who desire a more complete com- 
puter training program will find this feature 
especially important, since the G-15 and the DDA 
accessory cost less than almost any general purpose 
machine or DDA alone. 


Experienced Bendix personnel will be 
pleased to consult with you in setting up course pro- 
grams for computer training. Your letterhead, or the 
coupon will bring more information on the G-15 
and its special abilities as a training tool. 


BENDIX COMPUTER DIVISION—BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
5630 Arbor Vitae Street, Los Angeles 45, California 


Please send me more information on Bendix G-15 
Computers and their use as a training tool. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY ADDRESS 
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NING... 


a subject 


of ever increasing 


importance to today’s 
engineering 
and science 


graduates... 


: 


Boeing 


off 


ers 


long-range 


engineering careers 


Scores of Boeing engineers today are 
enjoying intriguing and rewarding 
careers because of sound advice 
given them 10, 15 or 20 years ago by 
their college professors and _ place- 
ment officers. 


Today your students will find in 
aviation—and Boeing—still greater 
opportunity and growth potential. 


Boeing today employs more engi- 
neers than at the peak of World War 
II. One out of each seven employees 
is an engineer! And stability has long 
marked an engineering career here. 
Forty-six per cent of Boeing engineers 
have been with the company for more 
than five years; 25% for more than 
10 years; 6% more than 15 years. 
There are a number with 20, 25 and 
even 30 years’ service. 


What kind of work does Boeing 
offer? Opportunity lies in three basic 
areas: Research, Design and Produc. 
tion. Programs include multi-jet 
bombers, America’s first jet transport, 
the Bomarc pilotless aircraft guided 
missile system; application of nuclear 
power and supersonic flight. 


Boeing is continually seeking en 
gineers of ability—electrical, civil 
mechanical, aeronautical and related 
fields, as well as physicists and mathe 
maticians with advanced degrees. 


Engineers are encouraged to take 
daytime graduate studies during 
working hours and are reimbursed 
for all tuition expenses. May we send 
you—or any of your students—ad 
ditional information about engineer 
ing careers at Boeing? Just write: 


JOHN C. SANDERS, Staff Engineer — Personnel, 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. 
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WARREN A. MARRISON. 
Tompion Gold Medal, 
Worshipful Company of 
Clockmakers of the City of 
London, for pioneer work 
on development of quartz 
crystal oscillators as pre- 
cision standards of time. 


WALTER H. BRATTAIN. 
Co-winner with Dr. John 
Bardeen of John Scott 
Medals, City of Philadel- 
phia, for invention of the 
transistor. 


AXEL G. JENSEN. David 
Sarnoff Gold Medal, So- 
ciety of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers, for 
Television Research; G. A. 
Hagemann Gold Medal 
for Industrial Research, 
Royal Technical College, 
Copenhagen. 


CLAUDE E. SHANNON. 
Stuart Ballantine Medal, 
Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for 
contributions to a compre- 
hensive theory of commu- 
nication. 


These are some of our recent 
medal winners at Bell Labora- 
tories. The awards they have 
won symbolize recognition for 
outstanding achievement in the 
many sciences that bear on te- 


lephony. Bell Labs is extremely 
proud of them—and of the thou- 
sands of scientists and engineers 
who work with them to keep the 
American telephone system the 
greatest in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


WORLD CENTER OF COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


— 
: 
a Ae PROGRESS 
‘sonnel, 
Wash. 
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Unambiguous definitions of all the important terms used in 
classical and modern physics — indispensable information for 
engineers as well as physicists and other scientists. 


INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

of PHYSICS 
and ELECTRONICS 


OVER 1,000 PAGES—MORE THAN 500,000 WORDS 


Constructed to serve the needs of the greatest number of people working with 
present-day physics terms, this authoritative modern dictionary is the cooperative 
product of fifteen distinguished scien- 
tists. It contains over twelve thousand 
definitions of laws, relationships, equa- 
tions, basic principles and concepts, as 
well as the most widely used instru- 


MAJOR SUBJECT DIVISIONS 


Units and Dimensions 
General Principles 
Mechanics 

The Gaseous State 


ments, apparatus and their compo- 
nents. The subject areas bordering on 
physics are especially treated to pro- 
vide in a one-volume library, instantly 
and authoritatively, the definitions of 
termsin purescience and its applications. 


Special pre-publication price (until 
October Ist) $17.50 


thereafter $20.00 


The Liquid State 

The Solid State 

Heat and Thermodynamics 
Acoustics 

Optics 

Electricity 

Electronics 

Meteorology 

Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Mathematical Physics 
Quantum Mechanics 
Relativity 


OTHER RENOWNED VAN NOSTRAND REFERENCE WORKS 


PRINCIPLES OF NUCLEAR REACTOR ENGINEERING 
by Samuet GuasstonE 861 pp $7.95 


THE ELEMENTS OF NUCLEAR REACTOR THEORY 

by Samuet GLassToNnE and Mitton C. Eptunp 416 pp $5.50 
REACTOR SHIELDING DESIGN MANUAL 

Edited by THEopore Rocxwett III 472 pp $6.00 
TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF SOUND, Volume II 

by E. G. Ricnarpson available November 1956 $11.75 


ELECTRON AND NUCLEAR COUNTERS, 2nd edition 
by Sence A. Korner 363 pp $5.65 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


q 
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REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING, 


2nd Edition 


By RICHARD C. JORDAN, University of Minnesota, and GAYLE 
B. PRIESTER, Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 


Here is a thorough revision of the 
best-selling text that has been 
adopted in virtually every engineer- 
ing school in the United States. Its 
revisions include: inclusion of modern 
developments, new illustrations of 
modern equipment, more complete 
data on Freon-22 and brines plus 
expanded material on psychometry 


App. 576 pages . 


6” z g” 


and helium liquefaction, latest re- 
vised table of refrigerants, new section 
on residential air conditioning and 
new material on capillary tubes and 
air cycle refrigeration. Book is teach- 
able and flexible, answers to half the 
problems are given, there are many 
new illustrations and a wealth of 
references. 


To be published October 1956 


SURVEYING: An Introduction 


to Engineering Measurement 


By ADRIAN R. LEGAULT, HOWARD M. McMASTER, and RALPH 
R. MARLETTE, Department of Civil Engineering, University of Ne- 


braska 


Logically divided into a parts, this 
new text covers: The Engineer and 
Surveying, Measurements, and A 
plications. Part I—Historical back- 
— and brief descriptions of the 
ic types of surveys lead to the 
early coverage of fundamentals of 
measuring and computation including 
error theory. Part II—Basic Opera- 


tions, instruments and techniques in- 
volved in measuring distance, direc- 
tion and elevation are discussed in 
detail. Field adjustments of instru- 
ments outlined. Part I1I—Coordina- 
tion and stress of the application of 
the basic material covered in Parts I 
and II, 


IN THE PRENTICE-HALL ENGINEERING SERIES 
Edited by N. M. NEwMARK 


App. 448 pages 


6” z 


To be published October 1956 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING 
By CARL A. KEYSER, University of Massachusetts 


Emphasizing practical applications, 
this new text offers a fully integrated 
presentation of the properties, fab- 
rication, uses and testing of all the 
ordinary materials in engineering use. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
solid state concepts insofar as they 
can be applied in a descriptive non- 
mathematical way. Material is ar- 


App. 480 pages 


ranged logically for suitable use in 
different courses. Clear, concise sum- 
maries, carefully chosen questions 
with problems at end of each chapter. 
Tells how properties of materials limit 
selection of processing methods. De- 
scribes how different 
methods affect service properties o 
various materials. 


554” z 834” Publ. September 1956 


For approval copies unite 


Prentice-Hall, tuc. 
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presenting with unusual clarity and vividness the 
fundamental principles of Statics and Dynamics ... 


MECHANICS FOR ENGINEERS 
FERDINAND P. BEER ~—_—E. RUSSELL JOHNSTON, JR. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Written for the standard courses in Statics and Dynamics taught in the sophomore 
and junior years of college, this text’s objective is to provide the most complete 
coverage of any book in the field; to explain things in detail, as clearly and simply 
as possible while maintaining a high standard of accuracy; and to furnish carefully 
chosen illustrative examples and problems of unusual quality and interest. The 
book divides Mechanics into the Mechanics of Particles and the Mechanics of 
Rigid Bodies, thus providing an exceptionally sound pedagogical approach. Each 
topic is broken down into three parts: presentation of new material; sample prob- 
lems; and problems assigned for solution. 


Available as a complete text or in two separate volumes. 


Volume I: STATICS .. . takes up the necessary operations with forces, then applies the 
concept of equilibrium to problems involving particles, The Statics of Rigid Bodies is then 
considered both in two and three dimensions. In the following applications to bodies and 
structures the principal emphasis is on equilibrium. 


Volume II: DYNAMICS . .. applies the basic concepts of force-mass-acceleration, work- 
energy, and impulse-momentum first to problems involving only particles, so that the student 
may learn their respective advantages before facing the difficulties associated with the motion 
of rigid bodies. 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 
By RALPH J. SMITH, San Jose College 


380 pages. Cloth Edition—#4.75. Paper Edition—$3.75 


An outstanding new text and problem book designed for use in freshman engineer- 
ing orientation courses. Its purpose is not only to acquaint beginning students 
with engineering as a career, but to indicate the qualifications, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of engineers, and to define the engineering profession in terms of functions 
as well as branches. Unique in such texts is the emphasis on the functional 
classification of engineering into the categories of research, development, design, 
production, construction, operation and maintenance, application and sales, indus- 
trial and management. The mental and personal qualifications of the student 
for each function are discussed in detail. Sufficient technical material is included 
so that a prospective engineering student can test his aptitude for and interest in 
engineering training. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


~McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Strect = New York 36,N. 
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